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THE WEEK. 


THERE is no decisive news from the Far East, 
though, if the reports of correspondents are to be 
trusted, the excitement and tension increase. Some 
alarm was caused by the news that the Japanese Prime 
Minister had received a deputation from the anti- 
Russian party, but Viscount Hayashi has since stated 
to a newspaper representative that the Anti-Russian 
League was a body without any influence, and that 
there was no significance to be attached to the Prime 
Minister’s conduct, as Ministers in his country were 
very accessible. 


Ir is futile to speculate how far the Porte means 
its refusal to execute the reforms for Macedonia to be 
taken seriously. Most likely even the Sultan himself 
does not know. He makes a show of resistance and 
waits meanwhile for something to turn up, but the 
‘*show” might at any moment become reality, not as 
the result of a European complication, but through 
some perfectly squalid palace intrigue making it impos- 
sible for him to retreat with a semblance of dignity. 
The refusal is, however, being ‘‘taken seriously” in 
another sense. Even Mr. Balfour, having got some- 
body to relieve him of action, made it unmistakably 
clear at the Guildhall that there should be no ultimate 
rejection of the scheme. He was careful to lay rather 
exaggerated, but tardy, emphasis on the position of 
the two Powers as mandatories of Europe. Russia 
and Austria, it will be observed, say nothing in 
their determined reply to the Porte about being 
mandatories, and an intelligent correspondent in 
the Zimes, who calls himself ‘‘ Camp Follower,” 
and writes from Macedonia itself, declares that 
the universal opinion of the country predicts no 
result from the intervention but a condominium, 
holding that Russia will simply play for her own hand. 
The outlook is certainly not too bright for the Chris- 
tian Slavs who seek to be delivered by Russia without 
being incorporated. The fears of Bulgaria may be 
summarised in a dilemma. If the control is effective, 
Russian influence will be fatal to the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia. If it is ineffective there will be a war, 
disastrous to the Bulgarians of the principality. It is 
clear, however, that the bands are coming in for the 
winter. From Monastir there is corroboration of the 
great distress prevailing, particularly in the Ochrida 
district. But correspondents are only just being 
allowed to travel freely, and details from the villages 
themselves have not yet arrived. 





Lorp Harris protested at the meeting of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Company that he had never 
objected to the employment of white labour in the 
Transvaal mines on political grounds. Lord Harris’s 
protestations do not affect the fact that the letter which 
Mr. Cresswell read before the Rand Labour Commis- 
sion from the London chairman of his own company 
distinctly stated that the directors of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields (with Lord Harris presumably an exception) 
were averse from experiments with white labour for 


political reasons. ‘ With reference to your trial 
of white labour for surface work on the mine, 
I have consulted the Consolidated Gold Fields 


people, and one of the members of the board of the 
Village Main Reef Company has consulted Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit, and Co., and the feeling seems to be 
one of fear that, having a large number of white men 
employed on the Rand in the position of labourers, the 
same troubles will arise as are now prevalent in the 
Australian colonies, viz., that the combination of the 
labour classes will become so strong as to be able to 
more or less dictate, not only on the question of wages, 
but also on political questions, by the power of their 
votes when representative government is established.” 
An interesting letter, over the signature ‘ Veritas,” 
was published in the S/andard of Friday in last week. 
“When Mr. Chamberlain was yet in South Africa, Lord 
Onslow was offered 50,000 white labourers, all competent 
men, at 3s. 6d. per day, and to be fed at 1s. 6d. per day if 
food allowed to enter duty free. Although at first he raised 
no difficulty, yet at the second interview he refused to cable, 
stating it was not the business of the Government. 
“Under very influential introduction I expected better 
results. However, I was then requested to place the matter 
before a leading South African firm. To my surprise, I was 


informed my efforts were useless ; that they should oppose 
white labour—that they did not want it.” 


WE wish again to draw attention to a very serious 
aspect of the labour question—the conditions under 
which Chinamen are to be imported. We take the fol- 
lowing sentences from a leading article in the Zimes of 
Friday : 

“There is an American experience to show that it will not 
do to receive the Chinaman as a simple immigrant. He is 
a very undesirable citizen, and he has an unpleasant way of 
not doing the hard work he is wanted for, and of insinuating 
himself instead into the more congenial occupations of petty 
commerce and light labour. Consequently, if he is intro- 
duced at all, it must be on some system of rigid con- 
tract, which shall keep him to mine work, isolate him from 
the community, and provide for his deportation when he has 
served his term. It remains to be seen whether the China- 
man will come upon these terms, and for wages which 
the mine-owners can afford to pay.’ 
This is to be our object lesson in civilisation, a system 
of rigid contract which is to isolate the immigrant 
from the community and keep him a virtual prisoner in 
the mines. Dr. Jameson replying to Mr. Merriman 
has made the rather significant admission that De Beers 
do not need Chinamen, for they treat their natives 
decently. The Rand mine-owners will not thank him. 
The other important piece of news from South Africa 
is a Bond victory in the election for the Legislative 
Council in the Western Division, where the Progressives 
had counted on carrying all three seats. The Morning 
Post correspondent anticipates a Bond majority of 
one in the new Council. 

Wuize some of his most ardent supporters, like 
Mr. Brassey and Captain Ellice, seem bent on keeping 
their Imperialism at concert pitch, Lord Rosebery evi- 
dently has made up his mind to adopt the Liberal key. 
At Leicester last Saturday we had an admirable Liberal 
speech. There was no hint about the clean slate, the 
desirability of inquiry, or the advantage of destroying 
School Boards in order to dignify provincial mayors. 
Instead of this Lord Rosebery made a rattling and fervid 
defence of Free Trade, with a telling attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s shifty —and even shifting — colonial 
policy. He took up Mr. Morley’s point that the com- 
mercial system cannot be leftin suspense. There must 
be a General Election to decide whether we are to 
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continue the policy of buying in the cheapest market. 
“Take your casein Leicester. Your manufacture largely 
depends on leather imported from Germany, France, and 
America. The next General Election will settle whether 
a 10 per cent. duty is to be placed on this and so handi- 
cap you in the markets of the world.” Since Lord 
Rosebery spoke his comparisons of the four great 
commercial countries of the world in respect of foreign 
trade (showing that the proportions are: Germany, 23 ; 
France, 20 ; the United States, 19 ; and poor, wretched, 
pauper, half- starved England, 37) have been strength- 
ened by the latest statistics issued by the Board of Trade. 

THERE has been great excitement during the last 
week over the visit of Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Winston Churchill to Birmingham. The meeting was 
arranged by the Free Trade Union. A few days before 
the meeting was to be held there appeared some of those 
signs and portents which precede a local convulsion. It 
was everywhere believed that Birmingham was going to 
show again her respect for a tradition which goes back 
to the days of Dr. Priestley, and that the achieve- 


ments of the Aston Riots and the more recent riots of 


December, 1901, still stirred the blood and emulation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s own people. Placards appeared 
inviting Mr. Chamberlain’s fellow-townsmen to assemble 
outside the Town Hall. Fortunately this bellicose 
Protectionist temper (it is natural that in these surround- 
ings everything that is not Birmingham should be 
foreign) was subdued by the rigorous precautions 
of the police and the rather belated remonstrances of 
the local Press after the Duke of Devonshire had ad- 
dressed a moving appeal for toleration. As a result 
the meeting was leld without any riot, and the two 
Tory Free Traders made excellent speeches. Another 
very interesting meeting was held at Manchester on 
Wednesday. It is no ordinary political crisis that 
produces speeches and letters from a Conservative 
member, a Liberal member, a Labour candidate, Mr. 
John Bright’s sister, Mr. Cobden’s daughter, and Mrs. 
Fawcett. The meeting, held under the auspices of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, was a remarkable 
success. 





On Monday the Free Trade Unionists of Scotland 
made a very imposing counter-demonstration in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, to that with which Mr. 
Chamberlain opened his campaign. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Baird, M.P., and there were peers, mem- 
bers of Parliament, professors, ex-provosts, and many 
leading people of Glasgow upon the platform. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh made a very spirited reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain. He confirmed the statements of Lord 
George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie as to the Cabinet 
deceptions, and showed that there is no middle 
policy. The American saying ‘‘that you can- 
not go half way down a _ waterfall” is true 
of Mr. Balfour's proposal for retaliation with- 
out Protection. It is not remarkable that the 
same enthusiasm was not shown at this gather- 
ing as at that which Mr. Chamberlain addressed. 
But the hall was full and the meeting unanimous, and 
we have little doubt that in Scotland as well as in most 
parts of England the Free Trade Unionists are an even 
stronger and more influential fraction of their party 
than were the Unionist Liberals in 1886. On the 
same day, at an adjourned meeting of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, the question was evaded ; a 
majority voting for a resolution, proposed by Dr. David 
Murray, asking for a Royal Commission of ‘ twelve 
indifferent persons acquainted with commerce and 
finance to report after due inquiry” (1) whether trade 
has been injured by hostile tariffs; (2) whether any, 
and it so, what change is recommended in British fiscal 
policy. It seems that only 10 per cent. of the members 
of the Chamber took the trouble to answer a letter 
which had been sent out to them asking for their views. 


In one of his speeches Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured 
to scare British ironmasters by predicting that the 
United States was in a position to “ dump” 10,000,000 
tons of iron on the home market. Whatever effect 
this assertion may have produced upon his audience 
it is clear that American authorities have regarded 
it as a subject for ridicule. We read in the New York 
Journal of Commerce a careful examination of the 
economic conditions existing in the American iron trade 
which lead to the conclusion that ‘‘ an industry whose 
prosperity is confessedly dependent on the maintenance 
of a duty on foreign ore of 40 cents per ton, on pig- 
iron of $4 per ton, on steel rails of 86} per ton, and on 
structural steel of $10 per ton can hardly under 
existing industrial conditions in Europe, be reckoned 
a formidable competitor in the international markets 
and may have difficulty in defending its own.” This 
view of the matter is so diametrically opposed to the 
evidence given by the heads of the Steel Trust before the 
Industrial Commission, as summarised in the Board of 
Trade memoranda, that it merits closer attention than 
it appears to have yet received. The foundation for 
the belief that the United States cannot ‘‘ dump” to 
any greatextent abroad is that wages have been advanced 
so rapidly during recent years that “ the production of 
iron and steel has to sustain an average charge of 4o 
to 50 per cent. greater that of 1898.” Protection 
and its product the trusts were responsible for 
this, and American ironmasters are now perceiving 
that now that the “boom” is over and production is 
already in excess of the demand, one of two things 
must happen. Either the tariff wall must be again 
raised or wages must be ruthlessly cut down. But the 
days of high Protection in the United States are over. 
Even the Republican party is setting its sails in the 
direction of tariff reduction. Consequently there is 
every likelihood that the next few months will witness 
a tremendous struggle between the trusts and their 
workmen over the wages question, for unless the labour 
item in the cost of iron and steel production can be 
reduced by 50 per cent., exportation on a great scale is 
out of the question. dn 

On Wednesday last the ‘‘ National Art-Collections 
Fund” Society held its first general meeting in the 
chamber of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House, when Lord Balcarres occupied the chair. The 
business transacted was the formal election of a coun- 
cil, of officers, and of an executive committee with 
power to add to its numbers Various celebrities in the 
art and other worlds, including Viscount Knutsford, 
Canon Rawnsley, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Holman 
Hunt, attended and spoke, and the proceedings were 
marked by a spirit of cheery, if restrained, optimism. 
In the six months since its inception the society has 
made wonderful progress as regards actual and pro- 
mised support. At the same time a great deal remains 
to be done, not only in the way of enlarging the mem- 
bership, but also in determining the constitution. The 
precise powersto be devolved on the executive and 
the buyers respectively are still a matter of uncer- 
tainty. These rather intricate and delicate questions 
will, no doubt, adjust themselves in time. Meanwhile, 
we may take it as a good sign that the society does not 
underrate its difficulties—difficulties that were sug- 
gested rather than set forth by the chairman’s opening 
speech, in which, after disclaiming any rivalry with 
existing bodies, he urged the need for independence, 


for unity, and for patience towards the first results of 


the society’s work. Other speakers followed in the 
same strain til] the meeting, which occupied less than 
an hour, came to anend. We heartily wish the Fund 
immunity from the pestilential race of self-advertisers, 
and the success it deserves. 


An action was brought this week against a dealer 
who sold some furniture as ‘‘Chippendale.” The 
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customer took this to mean that the furniture was 
made by Chippendale. The dealer contended that it 
meant merely that it was in the style of Chippendale. 
The customer seems to have obtained a verdict on 
other grounds, so that it is not clear what the descrip- 
tion ‘‘ Chippendale” may be legally held to imply. A 
correspondent to the Standard protests against the 
limitation of the description to furniture made by 
Chippendale. We constantly talk of Queen Anne 
chests, he says. But no one supposes that chests so- 
called were made by Queen Anne. The description 
clearly applies to a period, and no one could 
apply it otherwise. It is not so with the word 
Chippendale. He was a famous maker of furniture, 
who worked in several styles, and no one has 
decided which of them is to be called the Chippendale 
style. He made, for instance, fantastic imitations of 
Chinese cabinets. Could a modern imitation of one of 
these be rightly labelled ‘‘ Chippendale”? Also part 
of the furniture sold as ‘‘ Chippendale” by dealers is 
not of a kind that Chippendale ever made. It is not 
clear either whether the word is to be limited to furni- 
ture made in the period of Chippendale or can be ap- 
plied to modern imitation of that furniture. The fact 
is, the word is not usually employed by dealers as a 
description at all, but as an inducement to buy; and 
when it is so employed it ought to be held to imply 
that the article described gets some peculiar value from 
the word. The moral is that one should buy fur- 
niture for its intrinsic merits of manufacturer and design, 
and not for any arbitrary title conferred on it by a dealer. 


THE evidence in support of our view that the 
Panama Revolution was fomented by Americans in the 
interest of the proposed Canal, though as yet only cir- 
cumstantial, is overwhelming in its cumulative force. 
A large section of the American Press, including the 
New York Times and the Evening Post, charge the 
United States Government with direct connivance, 
naming their agents in the organisation of the 
revolt. 
remains obscure, and it is possible that the United 
States Government may be exonerated from official 


instigation, preferring to leave the movement 
to the private enterprise of parties interested 
in the canal. But whatever be the truth re- 
garding the origin of the rebellion, the haste 


displayed by President Roosevelt to take advantage 
of it cannot fail to justify the gravest suspicions. No 
time has been lost by America in acknowledging the 
independence of the revolted province and in admitting 
to Washington an accredited envoy of the new 
republic. 


But act in the United 
States’ policy consists in forbidding Colombia to 
land troops on the isthmus for the! repression 
of the rebellion. This patent infringement of 
the most elementary principle of international law is 
impudently defended by State Secretary Hay by refer- 
ence to a treaty of 1846, which, he says, empowers the 
United States to preserve ‘‘free transit” across the 
Isthmus. Because ‘‘ free transit”? may be impeded by 
armed encounters between the Government troops and 
the rebels, the United States Navy is directed to 
prevent by force the landing of the former. Indeed, 
Mr. Roosevelt went so far as to give orders to 


the most sinister 


stop British vessels carrying Colombian troops 
to the Isthmus, though this monstrous’ order 
was subsequently withdrawn. That some _ill- 


defined and disputed right of free transit can entitle 
the United States to prevent Colombia from landing 
troops on her own shores is a stretch of interpretation 
which exceeds even the most liberal methods employed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States when driven 
into acorner. Now that the United States Govern- 


As yet, however, the precise modus operandi 


ment has avowedly used force to prevent the reduction 
of the rebellion, and has hastened to give formal recog- 
nition to the rebel Government, no one is likely to 
accept the indignant denials of instigation which are 
formally tendered to the civilised world. 

Tue favourable prospects for Signor Giolitti’s Ad- 
ministration have been quickly overclouded. First 
came the refusal of the Socialists to co-operate. 
Signor Giolitti’s invitation to Signor Turati to enter 
his Cabinet was generally regarded as a very bold step. 
Unfortunately, the Socialist leader declined the invita- 
tion, on the ground that the time had not yet come for 
Socialists to take office. Then camethe withdrawal of the 
Radicals, a group which has never directly participated 
in the Government. Several members of the party 
had already accepted portfolios when some dissensions 
determined them to retire. Lastly came Signor 
Rosano’s suicide. It is no wonder Signor Giolitti 
despaired and asked the King to accept his resignation. 
The King has refused, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Prime Minister can form a Ministry. 


M. Comses's declaration of war on the Concordat 
will produce a curious situation, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how the various sections of the Par- 
liamentary majority will behave. Our Paris correspon- 
dent points out that for the second time si ice the begin- 
ning of M. Combes’s Cabinet, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
has revealed himself as a decided adversary of his 
successor’s politics. The author of the Associations 
Act, the vanquisher of the Nationalist reaction, the 
friend and colleague of the late Jules Ferry, has 
always a great authority in the Republican Party ; and, 
if he remains in the Opposition, he may give to the 
Cabinet a last and definite blow. Meanwhile, the 
importance of the decision taken by two Republican 
groups of the Senate and of the impression created by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech is acknowledged by all 
the newspapers. The Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion had laid before the Senate a bill on Secondary 
Instruction, which revoked special privileges granted 
by ‘‘ La Loi Falloux” to Catholic religious orders, but 
at the same time proclaimed the right for every citizen 
provided with the State’s diplomas to open secondary 
schools. This bill, which did not create a State 
monopoly, was violently attacked by the Extreme Left 
of the Chamber. Delegates were sent to the Repub- 
lican groups of the Senate, and moved that all the 
Parliamentary Republican groups should meet to exa- 
mine the situation and discuss the Education Bill. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who is a member of the ‘“ Repub- 
lican Union,” which groups together the majority of the 
Republican Senators, condemned in strong terms, as 
unconstitutional, the proposed Congress. He denied the 
right to the Extreme Left to impose upon the whole 
Republican Party its own political ideas, and to the 
groups of the Chamber to obtrude upon the Cabinet all 
their decisions. Lastly, M. Waldeck-Rousseau pro- 
claimed himself as an adversary of a State monopoly 
in Public Instruction. After this speech the group 
decided unanimously to approve the bill, and to send 
no delegates to the proposed Parliamentary meeting. 


It is with much regret that we record the death of 
Lord Rowton at the age of 65. To an earlier genera- 
tion he was ‘‘ Monty” Corry, tactful and devoted 
secretary of Disraeli and confidant of the Queen. 
With his chief he went to Berlin and brought back 
‘* Peace with Honour,” and was rewarded with a peer- 
age just before the general election of 1880. To the pre- 
sent generation he is better known asa philanthropist 
who has truly followed in the footsteps of his grand- 
father, the great Lord Shaftesbury. The Rowton 
homes are an even more enduring monument than 
would have been that life of Disraeli which, for some 
reason, he has denied to public curiosity. 
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MR. BALFOUR ON THE 
EUROPE. 


CONCERT OF 


J] R. BALFOUR is so fond of geological and 
M physical metaphors that he would be able to 
refer us at once to some analogy to explain why his 
anxiety to escape last Monday from the combative and 
ferocious and incidentally rather awkward atmosphere 
of Fiscal Reform led him to speculate on the 
future of humanity in a_ particularly pacific and 
contemplative mood. Although, as we know, Mr. 
Chamberlain has Mr. Balfour's best wishes for 
his mission to his countrymen, the speech made 
at the Guildhall this week would make a very extra- 
ordinary prologue or epilogue if it were to be bound 
up with the next edition of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. 
For the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain’s follower 
in practice, found his inspiration last Monday in the 
very different philosophy of Lord Salisbury. Mr. 
Balfour's compliments to his predecessor were, 
we think, exaggerated, for Lord Salisbury al- 
lowed more masterful personalities to overrule his 
own wishes too often to be regarded as a really 
dominant influence in the cause of peace and civilised 
relationships ; but the highest compliment Mr. Balfour 
paid him was to recall his sense, not always active and 
insistent, of the common interests and sympathies of 
Christendom at a time when Mr. Balfour's ally is doing 
his best to destroy them. In discussing the reasons for 
anxiety or concern for the peace of the world, 
Mr. Balfour laid stress on what he aptly called the bad 
habit of body, or the condition of bad temper and 
prejudice which grows up between peoples. 

This habit is not candid and direct criticism of the 
treatment of one nation by another, for such criticism 
is indispensable if there is to be any public opinion at 
all, but an unreasoned and unintelligent unfriendliness. 
It is, of course, largely ignorance — an ignorance 
that, if it yields, yields almost imperceptibly to the 
progress of knowledge and education, and still keeps 
Europe strange to us. War, of arms or of news- 
papers, is largely the shock of furious and ludicrous 
illusions. Mr. Balfour said of these habits that they 
were foolish and unchristian, and that where they were 
indulged they aggravated trouble as soon as a cause 
of controversy arose. To anyone who looks back 
over the last ten years it is obvious that the highest 
interests of a nation are often at the mercy of those 
tides of restless and stupid prejudice. Mr. Balfour 
argues, like Lord Salisbury, that wise and prudent men 
never lose their self-command, and that they keep a 
strict hand on those disturbing passions that are as 
foolish as they are unchristian. That is very true ; 
but Mr. Balfour must live in a strange world 
if he does not know to what a_ use _ those 
passions are put by politicians who find in 
those excitable elements the best of all instruments 
for party warfare. If Mr. Balfour ever reads any of 
Mr. Chamberlain's speeches he must be well aware 
that the hatred of the foreigner and the spirit of mili- 
tant and exasperated insularity are his loudest and 
favourite notes in this controversy. The case for or 
against Protection can be argued in a very different 
tone, but that equable and dispassionate atmosphere is 
not to Mr. Chamberlain’s fancy at all. He sees in 
this truculent disposition the best raw material in the 


world for the spirit he wants to create, and the key- 
note to his whole career is this conviction that no 
raw material which lends itself to his purpose should 
go unused, The successful politician is in his eyes the 
man who will play on any prejudice or humour or con- 
sternation in the community, not the man who recog- 
nises that there are certain forces which do such 
mischief when once they are released as to outweigh 
any conceivable public object they can serve. Mr. 
Chamberlain deals in extremes. He began his last 
phase as a Free Trader anxious to use Protection for 
extending Free Trade; he is already an out-and-out 
Protectionist, blaming England for her Free Trade 
and envying other countries their tariffs. To such a 
nature it would be foolish to neglect this element of 
bad feeling, this bad habit of the body, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is already regarding it as the chief 
attraction of Protection as a system, that it may 
mean a climate of smothered war. ‘*‘ The under- 
study of Sir Howard Vincent,” as Lord Crewe has 
well called him, ‘‘he has learnt very quickly to talk of 
markets as if they were battlefields and exports as if 
they were shots from a Long Tom. It is this com- 
plaint that those Englishmen who sympathise with 
Mr. Balfour’s speech have to bring against Mr. 
Chamberlain, that he has imported and _ stimu- 
lated a very deadly spirit of barbarism at the 
very time when the rival spirit of civilised intercourse 
has won some conspicuous triumphs. With all that 
Mr. Balfour said about the arbitration treaty with 
France in particular and arbitration in general we are 
in complete agreement; but what a comment these 
remarks areon Mr. Chamberlain's licensed appeals to 
the bad habits of the body ! 

Mr. Balfour had something to say, very much in 
the Salisburian temper, about the Concert of Europe, a 
subject on which he was necessarily rather vague and 
allusive. It is often asked whether there is any impor- 
tant sense in which Europe can be spoken of as an 
entity, whether there is such a thing as a_ public policy 
for Europe, or such a thing as a public opinion or 
public conscience. The first idea of Europe as having 
a certain common interest in dscipline and order 
between European States expressed itself in the 
doctrine of the balance of power and again in the 
pretence of unison in the Chinese crisis—a pretence 
that did not last very long. The principle of con- 
tinual appeals to Europe for decision and regula- 
tion suffered from the fact that Louis Napoleon, who 
invoked the principle more often than any contem- 
porary statesman, was generally suspected of acting 
from the most particularist motives. But European 
interests have a larger meaning than a general shrink- 
ing from disorder or disturbances which would narrow 
public policy to mean public police. Mr. Glad- 
stone understood by the public law of Europe a 
certain standard of international behaviour which 
all Europe, as the repository of a civilisa- 
tion and enlightenment, was _ interested morally 
in maintaining. In his own career he made several 
attempts to apply that idea: in the case of Italy and 
Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine, where his view that 
European civilisation demanded a protest against the 
forcible alienation of a white population was over- 
ruled by his Cabinet. In this sense there is an un- 
doubted public opinion in Europe. It exists to-day, 
and condemns the Russian treatment of Finland. It 
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expressed itself in the South African war ; for if many 
of our critics acted from less impersonal motives, the 
ordinary European condemned us because he saw that 
two self-governing peoples were made to yield 
their independence to force majeure. That criticism 
was in truth a compliment to the Liberalism, in 
which England had had a foremost share, which 
developed a respect for nationality, the chief achieve- 
ment of European idealism in the last century. 
It would be unduly sanguine to regard that public 
Opinion as a controlling power. It is to be doubted 
whether it would be strong enough to defend any small 
people if it were the only consideration in a world 
which cares more for peace than freedom ; but it is an 
element, and an element all Liberals wish to fortify 
and develop. 

These speculations have a very direct interest 
at the present moment on account of Macedonia. 
fr. Balfour’s references to that subject last Monday 
were infinitely better in spirit than anything he had 
said before. He regards Austria and Russia as 
the instruments of the Concert of Europe, and he said 
of their proposals that they were the minimum, and 
that that minimum must be enforced. What is really 
wanted is that the second conception of European 
Concert as the combined power of European public 
Opinion should not be dominated by the other concep- 
tion of European Concert, as the balancing of diplo- 
matic conveniences and ambitions. At the beginning 
of the Bulgarian crisis in 1876 it was Russia, Austria, 
and Germany that proposed reform. Those Powers 
asked the Western Powers for their co-operation. 
France and Italy agreed; England refused. To-day 
the Western Powers are more in earnest than the two 
Governments who are acting directly, and England, as 
the recalcitrant and obstructive Power in 1876, owes it 
to Europe that she should take an active part. In all 
the recurrent phases of the perpetual Turkish Question 
in the last generation, the public opinion of Europe 
has not really deciced the policy of Europe ; it has been 
defeated by the shifts and dexterities of craft and 
selfishness and hard realism. There is at present a 
new plan for rescuing the Macedonians. 
succeed without continued pressure. 
present recalcitrant. 
only to pressure. 


It cannot 
The Sultan is at 
If he is to yield, he will yield 
If the reforms are to be accepted, 
Western Europe must show herself concerned and 
vigilant ; if they are to be applied, sincerity and zeal 
must be imported into the administration from the public 
interest of Western Europe. But whether the plan fails 
or whether it succeeds, it will place the smaller States 
in a very critical position; and the prospect will be 
sombre indeed if the Concert of Europe means nothing 
more than a bargain and accommodation between the 
designs of the neighbouring Governments. Fortunately 
the note of abdication and withdrawal which Mr, 
Balfour sounded so disastrously in the House of 
Commons has disappeared from his later references 
to this subject. We hope Russia and Austria will be 
convinced by the tone and temper of Western states- 
manship, that they will not be allowed to default from 
the task they heve undertaken, and also that they will 
not be allowed so to discharge it asto serve their own 
ambitions. If that end is to be achieved, the country 


and the Government alike must show that they are in 
earnest, 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


HE Isthmus of Panama has separated itself from 
Colombia and has declared itself independent. 
This political act is regarded—rightly or wrongly—as 
due in some: measure to the action of a political party 
in the United States. Whether it be spontaneous or 
due in some measure to foreign bribes, the menace of 
the future, so far as Europe is concerned, remains the 
same. 

It would require a considerable acquaintance with 
Central America to determine exactly the measure of 
Colombian homogeneity, or, rather, it is virtually im- 
possible for a foreigner to determine it. We know 
here in Europe that Peru and Chili have fought admi- 
rably in defence of a national ideal, that the Argentine 
Republic is rapidly becoming a State of primary im- 
portance on its economic side; that Mexico has now 
been so governed for generations as'to increase its com 
merce three times, and to transform it from a ruined 
cclony and a field for mere adventure into a strong and 
united polity. But while the rest of Latin America is 
pursuing a path which no one alive to modern changes 
can ignore, the petty States of the Isthmus, from the 
valley of the Orinoco to Tehuantepec remain the last 
example of failure which their continent can exhibit. 

We are unable to judge them. We cannot gauge 
the sincerity or the permanence of their local patriotism. 

Meanwhile, in one of the most disturbed sections 
of the Isthmus, in one where the present commercial 
development is least remarkable, and where the climatic 
and geological conditions appear least favourable to 
such a development in the future, the whole political 
problem of Latin America has been suddenly raised. 

TheUnited States have recognised the independence 
of the new State. They have been in a hurry to recognise 
it. They have recognised it before any considerable effort 
has been made to maintain a successful revolt. They 
have recognised it, as it were, with a prescience of the 
separation effected in precisely that spot where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Government had an interest—a financial 
interest—to which no other interest of theirs in Southern 
America can be compared. 
everyone : 


The coincidence has struck 
it will be productive of more complications 
than some of our contemporaries seem to imagine. 

The great nations of Europe are commonly indif- 
ferent to the domestic problems of the New World. 
They have now and then interfered with them in a 
somewhat half-hearted manner. They have abandoned 
their interference in the face of a very whole-hearted 
opposition proceeding from the people of the United 
States, Napoleon III. played at establishing a Mexican 
Empire; he gave way before the demand of Wash- 
ington. Lord Salisbury attempted to take by force from 
Venezuela what he thought due to this country. His 
Cabinet persuaded or compelled him (most reluctantly) 
to withd aw before Mr. Cleveland’s active and even 
violent menace. When our investments in the Argen- 
tine appeared to be in some jeopardy, we were debarred 
from action by a consideration of what the United 
States might say or do. More recently England, 
Germany, and (by a curious and amusing irony) Italy 
itself withdrew from an attempt to collect debts 
certainly legitimate from Venezuela. 

But all these withdrawals, capitulations, and 
apologies have concerned matters in which one or more 
A 
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nations of Europe have taken the initiative ; in which 
the American doctrine of the /v/egri/y of American soil 
was directly concerned and in which no action had 
previously been taken by the Cabinet at Washington. 
The present crisis is of a nature wholly different, 
and a man must be blind indeed who does not see that, 
if it passes and is established as a precedent, the relations 
of the United States to Europe enter a totally different 
phase from any that we have hitherto known. 

Two schemes alone have been put forward prac- 
tically for piercing the comparatively narrow strip of 
sub-tropical land between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans : they are know as the ‘‘ Panama Canal” and 
the ‘‘ Nicaraguan Canal.” The second is on the face 
of it the least worthy of attention. It was not 
seriously mooted until De Lesseps and a French com- 
pany had attempted the former route. It was financed 
and promoted by the more speculative and the less 
sincere side of American enterprise. It was not without 
support from the great trans-continental railroads, 
whose main interest it was to prevent any canal being 
dug at all. 

Meanwhile the Panama Canal was half completed. 
The trench, if not the works, remained, and though 
the high rocky ridge which had to be cut remained 
unsevered, yet that route was for years, and still is, 
the only line upon which the severance of the Isthmus 
can inevitably be completed. It is only on the map that 
the Nicaraguan route competes with it, in practice it 
is invincible. 

Now, if the United States, in this spirit of ‘‘ Impe- 
rialism”’ with which Mr. Roosevelt’s name is so 
unfortunately associated, confiscates (or protects) a 
province of Colombia, digs the canal, defends it, appro- 
priates it—for, apart from hypocrisies, that is what the 
movement means—then for the first time since the 
Republic has existed, she enters into the jealousies, the 
alliances, and the whole international politics of Europe. 

There is no escape. The Isthmus once pierced 
becomes of as much cosmopolitan interest as the Isthmus 
of Suez. The difficulties, the glories perhaps, but the 
delicate diplomacy and the perpetual peril that have 
attended our presence in Egypt enter for the first time 
into American life. 

Such a canal would transform a fifth of the sea- 
borne commerce of the world. Every Great Power 
would have a political, direct or indirectly commercial 
interest in its management and control. The bluff, 
the self-confidence, the ‘‘ insular feeling” (if one 
may use such a word of the United States), the strong 
and genuine feeling in favour of the integrity of the 
American continent ; all these would count for nothing. 
The Isthmus and its canal would become, and would 
remain, one of the permanent objects of dispute or of 
armed and allied agreement between the great nations 
of Europe. 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE National Union of Women Workers has just 
held its annual conference at Cheltenham and at 
Gloucester. The conference is an event of real import- 
ance, for it brings together the ideas and the experience 


of women workers gatheredfrom every corner of theland. 
For the National Union of Women Workers is a com- 
plex of affiliated societies and central committees fed 
from branches all over the country, and every subject 
of public interest to women comes within the scope of 
one or other of the ten or twelve special committees 
through which its manifold work is carried on. The 
Conference included the meetings of the Council of the 
National Union, at which were read reports, which 
were marvels of condensation, of the hard work done 
during the past year. Of more public interest were 
the resolutions sent by various societies. Thus the sense 
of the representative women gathered from out the 
three kingdoms is expressed in the resolutions 
adopted on some of the most important subjects 
affecting women’s life and work. The resolutions sup- 
ported the bill to enable women to be elected members 
of county and borough councils; affirmed the need 
of women inspectors for country workhouses, and 
disapproved of the departmental committee’s proposal 
to create a class of ‘‘ qualified nurses” ; supported 
the Home Secretary’s intention to better regulate 
women’s work in laundries and to place small or 
‘* institution’ laundries under inspection ; welcomed 
the Employment of Children Act which was passed 
last August, and which still needs that every local 
authority should transmute it into bye-laws; and ex- 
pressed the Conference's deep sense that the conditions 
under which barmaids work are such as to render that 
occupation an undesirable one. 


There is no need to lay stress on the large issues 
of the subjects discussed, and all the papers read sug- 
gested only too many points for fruitful meditation and 
for comment. It is, however, impossible to touch in 
detail on all these subjects with their tempting wealth 
of side issues, and it is less needful as the papers will 
very shortly be printed in full in a shilling handbook. 
Within the limits of a skort article it is only possible 
to summarise and give keynotes; and the dominant 
note which vibrated through all the discussions—the 
more impressive that it was not consciously touched— 
was the note of the improvement in existing careers 
and the creation of new opportunities for women to 
work. This is the point we propose to make, knowing 
that there is scarcely one household in the land which 
is not directly or indirectly interested in women's work 
in one or other of its many aspects. 


Let us first take the improvement of existing 
careers. There was an excellent discussion of the 
effects on the teaching profession, secondary and 
elementary, of Registration of teachers. By this the 
profession will within a few years have been raised to 
the level of a close corporation, like the medical or legal 
profession ; for although teaching without any of the 
qualifications necessary for registration is not directly 
penalised as it is in the case of doctors or lawyers, yet 
the excess of supply over demand being what it is, it 
will within a very few years be impossible for any 
teacher not registered to earn a _ living wage. 
There will be, indeed there are, many cases of hardship, 
for the order is stringent and there are only two 
exceptions allowed. Unless one has the necessary 
knowledge qualification plus training, one can only 
be registered if one is already a head master or mis- 
tress, or has been teaching for ten years ina recog- 
nised school. That is hard on those with eight or nine 
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years’ experience, or even with five. Perhaps 
the immediate gain to the public at large consists 
less in the effect on teachers than in the fact that the 
order involves the inspection of every secondary 
school in the British Isles. Secondary teaching 
has now gained some, at all events, of the advantages 
long ago secured to primary teaching, and it is a 
mistake, we think, for elementary school teachers to 
complain that they are not registered on the same list 
as secondary school teachers, and to urge that Govern- 
ment had thereby created a class distinction. Surely 
elementary and secondary school teaching differ in 
the material they work upon, in their subjects, in their 
methods, and their aims, as a barrister’s work differs 
from a solicitor’s ; and if the two branches of the legal 
profession can be registered on separate lists without 
creating caste prejudice, why can this not be done in 
the case of the two branches of the 
profession ? 

It is very much to be hoped that registration may tend 
to raise salaries in secondary schools, especially as 
these have during the last few years shown a tendency 
to decrease, which is probably due to the universal 
desire to cut down school fees. This is the more to 
be wished as it is beginning to be recognised that after 
thirty it is very difficult to get a post as head mistress, 
or after thirty-five as assistant in a good school, or 
after forty any post at all. There is for secondary 
teachers no security of tenure, and they are at the 
mercy of the fact that a young head mistress 
changes her staff for young and cheaper assis- 
tants who are better at games, with what 
damaging effect on examination results more 
than one high school has recently shown. But 
parents will not pay more and would like to pay less. 
Thus every year more and more women are driven in 
middle life to change their profession for work for which 
they are little fitted, such as going out to the colonies 
as governesses or keeping boarding-houses or tea- 
rooms. And these women have often spent on their 
professional training the time and money that a doctor 
or a barrister spends, in order to earn during their best 
years not quite the wages of a clerk or an artizan, 
while the difference in the standard of living renders 
uneconomic the saving these might effect. As the most 
hopeful calculation shows that not more than one in 
ten marries—these are, with a curious uniformity, 
those who do less well in examinations—and not 
even one in ten inherits a sufficiency, the outlook 
for women who take up secondary teaching is not, on 
the whole, a good one. Registration will tend to 
improve the position by increasing the demand for 
really qualified teachers, but till the supply is lessened 
it is not likely to effect much. This can best be done 
by more and more women seeking new opportunities 
for work, till, by distributing the great mass of woman’s 
work over a wider area, the supply shall cease to 
exceed the demand in congested professions, and then 
as between men and women “ equal work, equal pay’ 
may become an economic fact instead of being merely 
a moral ideal. 

Perhaps the chief value of the Conference lay in its 
suggestiveness as to new openings for women. All 
these new professions involved country life and physical 
activity—a happy contrast to the sedentary town life of 
the bulk of women workers. There was first the pro- 
fession of midwives in rural districts under the new Act 


teaching 


which enforces registration of all midwives and their 
possession of certain definite qualifications. In some 
counties there are so few persons with these qualifica- 
tions that unless many women take up this work it 
will be impossible to enforce the Act. There exists an 
association for training educated women as midwives, 
and we hear, from those who have tried, a happy 
account of the work in rural districts where the bicycle 
makes it possible to visit many patients and thus to 
earn a sufficient livelihood. Then for those whose 
special devotion is to the sick and aged and to little 
children, there is nursing, of a less skilled and less 
arduous kind than trained nursing, in country work- 
house infirmaries. The hours and conditions are in 
most places good, and tend to improve. Here the 
need for inspection was clearly shown. Again, 
there is the fascinating work of rent collect- 
ing and management of country property. Miss 
Octavia Hill opened up this new career and new re- 
medial action for women in towns. An _ affiliated 
society meeting at the National Unionis now doing the 
same for the country. No one who has not lived on 
the land knows how badly cottage property needs the 
care of a trained and high-minded rent-collector to 
ensure that the tenant shall treat what is not his with 
due care, and that the landlord house his poorer neigh- 
bours at any rate not much worse than his horses, 

Lastly, every subject discussed seemed to show 
the increasing need for inspection, and this means 
many new careers for women both in town and country. 
Schools, workhouses, infirmaries, laundries—all, we 
were told, needed inspection It is worth noting that 
the entry of women into any given sphere of work till 
then occupied by men has had this result—that the 
necessity for protecting women has brought with it the 
benefit of inspection for men and women alike. 





THE FASCINATION OF ROCK GARDENS. 
T the Temple Flower Show this year there were many 
more rock plants exhibited than ever before, and 
crowds pored over their minute beauties with an enthusiasm 
beyond any spent on the roses and orchids and carnations. 
There is now indeed a mania for rock gardening such as 
there used to be for particular kinds of flowers like tulips or 
chrysanthemums, and it is one which those not possessed by 
it find it rather difficult to understand. The common idea 
abdut flowers is that they are most beautiful when biggest, 
and it seems natural to everyone to try and grow chrysan- 
themums as large as mops. But the beauty of rock plants 
is apt to be inconspicuous. No one tries to make them 
bigger than they are by nature. It is difficult enough to 
grow some of them as well as they grow among their native 
rocks ; to do this must seem a poor ambition to those who 
are delighted with the transformation of the begonia into a 
tightly-packed bunch of petals almost as beautiful as a 
paper rosette. There is also a natural prejudice against 
rockeries, since once they always used to be unsightly heaps 
of rubbish shot down in some neglected corner of the gar- 
den, and peopled with a few coarse and sickly plants. 
Rockwork must be properly built if plants are to grow on it ; 
and since rocks artificially arranged cannot well be beauti- 
ful in themselves, it is better to have no rockery at all than 
one badly built. This has come to be understood only 
lately, and even now it is common to see rockwork so ar- 
ranged as to be fatal to plant life. I have no space now 
to explain the principles of good rock-building. There are 
several books which explain them clearly enough, and good 
examples of them are to be seen all over the country. My 
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object is to show what are the peculiar delights of rock- 
gardening, and why the true gardener is likely to get more 
pleasure out of it than out of any other kind. 

In the first place a far greater variety of plants may be 
grown in the rock garden than in any border. There are, 
indeed. many mountain flowers with a peculiar beauty of 
their own not to be found in the less fastidious flowers of the 
valley and meadow that will only thrive in this country upon 
properly constructed rockwork. They dislike moisture in 
winter and drought in summer, and rocks may be cun- 
ningly arranged so as to protect them from both, and alse 
so as to display their beauties to the best advantage. 
There is a danger, of course, that the enthusiast will grow 
plants for their difficulty rather than for their beauty, and 
sometimes one sees rock gardens peopled only with difficult 
plants and arranged only with an eye to their cultivation. 
These are almost as ugly as the old chaotic rockeries, for 
difficult plants will seldom, even in the most 
skilful hands, grow luxuriously, and no carpet bed 
could look more desolate than a collection of rare 
Alpine plants confined like botanical specimens, each 
in a little square enclosure of rocks with its own con- 
spicuous label. A rock garden should be peopled 
not only with these, but with the many plants that 
grow readily enough in the ordinary border, but, being 
naturally inhabitants of rocks, show to the best advantage 
among them. Rockwork also should be constructed not 
merely so that plants will grow well upon it, but with 
some imitation of the ordered irregularity of Nature, and the 
rock gardener will find a perpetual pleasure and exercise 
of his taste and ingenuity in trying to combine these two 
objects. Whenever he climbs a mountain-side he will 
have an eye for the manner in which the rocks crop out of 
it and the plants grow about them, and he will be eager to 
reproduce some agreeable natural arrangement and _plant- 
ing when he returns home. But if he is wise he will not 
attempt any pedantic imitation of a mountain-side either 
in the building of his rocks or in the choice of his plants. 
He cannot hope to emulate either its scale or its wildness. 
Desolation may be part of the beauty of a mountain ; it is 
merely ugliness in a rock garden, which should be, above 
all things, a flowery place like all other gardens. Nor 
because the flora of high altitudes is all dwarf need there 
be only dwarf plants in a rock garden. Taller flowers of 
the wilder kinds, such as campanulas and columbines, and 
many delicate bulbs which need sharp drainage and special 
soil, will give relief to its general flatness. Almost any- 
thing can be grown in a rock garden, and that is the source 
of its beauty, and the reason why the true gardener will 
find it more interesting than a border. For the scope of 
even the best situated and cultivated border is somewhat 
narrow. It is all more or less of one aspect, and its other 
conditions vary but little. There is room in it for a cer- 
tain amount of cunning arrangement, but beyond all com- 
parison far less than in the rock garden, which can offer 
all possible aspects and conditions in the space of a very 
few square yards, so that plants which need the extremes 
of heat and drought and of moisture and shade can be 
grown almost side by side. Those who are not gardeners 
will think perhaps that there are more than enough beautiful 
plants that will thrive in an ordinary suburban back garden ; 
but the true gardener must always be trying to achieve 
some new beauty and overcome some fresh difficulty. If 
his garden is a small one he will soon learn all the capacities 
of its borders, and will come to cultivate them with a 
routine that must lose some of its freshness of interest. 
But there need be no routine about a rock garden. He 
will rebuild now one piece of it and now another as he 
learns more and more about the art of arranging rocks, and 
it is an art still new enough to admit of infinite experiment. 
He will also be possessed by the idea that some particular 
plant will grow in some particular pocket better than any- 
where else, and he will come to regard his rock garden as 
a kind of puzzle-board, to every space of which the right 
plant must be fitted. This is a game that will absorb only 
the true gardener; but even those who have not the 
instinct will be able to admire the result of it; for as a 


rock garden offers so many differing conditions it stands 
to reason that plants can be better suited and 
s) better grown in it than elsewhere. Indeed, the first 
thing about a rock garden that strikes a visitor is the 
abounding health and vigour of the plants. It is filled with 
a wild luxuriance of leaf and blossom not to be found in 
other kinds of gardens. Pinks and phloxes and all kinds 
of trailing flowers tumble down the rocks in cascades. 
Every little nook and cranny has its own inhabitant, often 
of very unfamiliar beauty. Lilies bend over out of the 
deeper pockets. Columbines and cranes-bills and the taller 
campanulas nod in the background, and behind them are 
alpenroses and other little mountain shrubs. There is 
room, too, for rare and delicate bulbs, for strange moun- 
tain tulips and ivory-coloured calochorti; in the shadier 
places and on the northern slopes for blue anemones, and 
on larger and rougher piles of rock for foxgloves and hare- 
bells and tree lupins and other vigorous and beautiful plants 
that will seed themselves and multiply without help from 
the gardener. 

The best kind of rock garden, I think, is one excavated 
like an irregular gravel pit, with mounds piled up round 
it, the whole built up with rocks, so that everywhere, even 
in the steepest places, there is plenty of roothold for plants. 
There you may pass by rough steps starred and tufted with 
self-sown seedlings, from the brilliant-coloured sun-loving 
plants of the upper slopes to ferns and lilies and hardy 
orchids in the moist and shady bottom. Or a rock garden 
may be made in the form of a winding valley, with smaller 
tributary valleys, as at Kew, every slope and hollow and 
eminence offering its own conditions to the plants best 
suited to them. If only it be well built and planted it will 
have that air of wild profusion which charms us so much in 
natural flowery places, and charms us because we see there 
the plants growing in the surroundings best suited to their 
health and beauty. 

Even in the best-arranged border the flowers have an 
air of being arranged for show. In a rock garden each 
seems to “dwell in its own natural home, to grow unforced 
and untended like the self-sown seedlings of the mountain 
slope. Of course, in reality, the more natural the pro- 
fusion of the rock garden seems the greater have been the 
skill and care spent upon it. The art that conceals art is 
always the most difficult. But, as I said before, rock gar- 
dening is only for the real gardener. He, when once he 
has tried it, is not likely to go back to any other kind, for 
each individual pocket will come to have an interest for 
him that he could never feel for the undefined spaces of a 
border. It will be a place in which some one plant can be 
grown better than anywhere else ; and when he has found 
that plant he will watch it flourish with a peculiar pride and 
delight. 

The true gardener is always venturesome and likes to 
attempt plants that others fail with. ‘They may be no more 
beautiful than easy ones, but they give him full scope for 
his skill and keep his interest alive. You grow sated with 
an easy process, however beautiful the result may be ; and 
it was when everyone was satisfied with the easy part of 
gardening that gardeners fell into the routine which treated 
flowers as if they were soldiers in regiments, without a 
thought of their individual needs and beauties. As I have 
said, there is no routine in the rock garden and no tradi- 
tional system of culture, for the art is a new one. Any day 
you may find out something known to no one else, and grow 
some rare and fastidious plant better than anyone in Eng- 
land has grown it; and there are plants so fastidious that 
they will thrive one side of a stone and die on the other. 
You may be favoured with lucky chances, and sometimes 
all your knowledge and skill will be unavailing. It is always 
a mistake to expect justice from nature. You will succeed 
perhaps with some rarity beyond all hopes, and fail again 
and again with a plant that grows like a weed in some less 
skilful hands half a-mile away. The greater your enthu- 
siasm the keener will be your disappointments. There is 


no sight more mournful to the true gardener than a pocket 
emptied of its treasured occupant perhaps by a slug, perhaps 
by the weather, perhaps by the occupant’s own perversity. 
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Some plants, often those you have set your heart on pleas- 
ing, seem to think life never worth living in England even 
if attended with every luxury and for no reason that anyone 
can discover. But there is always a chance that you may be 
the first to find out what they pine for. You must expect 
many an empty pocket, many a “ shrine of which the saint 
is out,” for even the gardener cannot hope to be free of 
those disappointments which it is the law of life must attend 
the noblest ambitions. But his triumphs will outnumber 
them more and more as his skill advances, and in time he 
may almost hope to make his rock garden that close-packed 
combination of novel and familiar beauties of which he 
dreams. A. C. B. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


N the graceful preface which Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
contributes to the catalogue of Whistler etchings, 
now on view at Messrs. Obach’s, the artist is referred to as 
the greatest in this branch since Meryon and Rembrandt. 
The tribute is the more striking for the fact that Mr. Wed- 
more is possibly the most weighty authority on the subject 
we have; and a few of those even, who have waged war 
against the “ noctumnes” and other arrangements in colour, 
on the score of wilful extravagance, will be found seriously 
opposed to his judgment here. Whistler possessed all the 
delicacy of touch essential to the etcher’s art, and this 
medium adapted itself uniquely to his amazing faculty of 
selection—a faculty controlled by his perfect understanding 
of the truth that etching is only the artist’s shorthand, by 
means of which he must suggest, not attempt to render, what 
appeals to the artistic emotions. Here are some two 
hundred and forty-nine etchings and drypoints; trial 
proofs, first, second, and third states, all illustrative of a 
slightly different manner, all individual and charming, from 
which the assiduous collector can, or I should say, could, 
take his choice. The collector, as a matter of fact, has 
already found a most enticing lure in this exhibition, and, if 
I may judge from the number of works marked “ sold,” has 
swallowed it rather greedily. 
* + * * . 
A catalogue raisonné alone could do justice to these 
etchings. Here it is only possible to be discursive and 
seemingly capricious. Out of the French set, for instance, 
I would choose the haunting “ Nocturne: Dance House ” 
(No. 220) for its amazingly strong suggestion of light and 
colour, and dark, sweltering water, the half-hidden move- 
ment of which forces itself on the consciousness. To illus- 
trate other phases of impressionism, I would take the “ A 
Child on a Couch ” (No. 95), “ The Fleet—Evening ” (No. 
203), the beautiful “ Battersea—Dawn ” (No. 103), and— 
oh, most wondrous artist of the gloaming and the night !— 
the Venetian “ Nocturne” (No. 124). The “Child” is a 
drypoint—one of those which Whistler produced when he 
first began to cast off the shackles of detail—and is instinct 
with delicate vivacity. “The Fleet—Evening,” wherein 
the ships are indicated in a few clear strokes, is even more 
distinctly short-hand ; whilst in the more mysterious “ Noc- 
turne” a subtle sympathy with the Turnerian vision, the 
more noteworthy because the artist professed to believe 
Turner over-rated, plainly appears. It is interesting to 
turn from these to the more tangible, yet curiously impres- 
sive, moonlit “Street at Saverne” (No. g) and to those 
busily peopled street scenes like “ The Riva, Number Two” 
(No. 152) and “ The Rialto” (No. 158), where we seem to 
shake hands once more with prose; prose, nevertheless, 


that retains the Whistlerian glamour. 
* * + 





* * 


The will and the power to treat intricate architecture 
with native grace were Whistler’s to a remarkable degree. 
In “The Doorway” (No. 128), where figures are intro- 
duced, in “The Garden” (No. 157), seen through the 
frame of a door, and in several more, we get the most ex- 
quisite and loving detail work. But there is no sacrifice of 
unified effect; unity in a picture, indeed, was a thing he 
never lost sight of, the goal to which he always set his face. 


Even in such early etchings as “ The Pool” (No. 48) and 
the “Thames Police” (No. 50), with their comparative 
rigidity and uncompromising statement of facts, there is 
something suggestive of this quality, of this big grasp of 
subject. It may be found again in the portraits, of which 
a few are scattered about the collection; those of Annie 
Haden, of Drouet, and of Whistler himself being, perhaps, 
the most individual. 
* * * * ~ 
_ _ Searching for something fresh after this, one finds it 
in the Leicester Galleries—where there is another collection 
of Whistler etchings, that of Mr. Mortimer Mempes. 
Here the exhibition is in a sense more special ; work pro- 
duced during the first and last periods of the master’s life 
has been left out, that of the middle period only being ad- 
mitted. Several unique examples are to be found, the only 
known impressions from plates, such as those of 
“ Whistler’s Mother” and “ The Model Lying Down,” gems 
of rare delicacy like the “ Nocturne—Salute ” (No. 52), “A 
Sketch on the Embankment” (No. 131), and “The Little 
Wheelwrights ” (No. 139)—treasures which the average 
collector would give his soul to acquire, especially where 
they are marked “ Reserved.” There are also a few litho- 
graphs on the screen in the centre of the gallery; one, a 
rare print on Japanese paper of “ The Tall Bridge.” Re- 
dundant with interest, too, from the good collector’s point 
of view, is the etching of “ The Wood,” done in collabora- 
tion with Sir Seymour Haden. 
- + * * * 

_ Including those in the folio, there are two hundred and 
sixty-six prints at these galleries. | The exhibition must, 
however, be considered a supplement to, rather than a rival 
of, that at Messrs. Obach’s. Whilst both collections must 
appeal to connoisseurs of Whistler’s art, each makes its 
appeal in,a slightly different way; though both have an 
educational value, that education varies in its nature. In 
the first we are shown the work of a career. In the second 
we are shown only part of that work, but it is explained to us 
in far ampler detail. In the first we have the gradual pro- 
gress of his art from start to finish. The second furnishes 
us with several striking illustrations of the many doctorings 
these “middle-period” plates underwent in Whistler’s 
hands before he was content to call them complete. Con- 
sider, for instance, the five stages of the “ Speke Hall ” etch- 
ing, or the “Maude” series, which are shown at the 
Leicester Galleries. Consider, also, the impressions which 
have been worked on experimentally; studies like the 
“ Sketch of a Girl, Nude ” (No. 103), which has been washed 
with Indian ink, or the “ Wych Street” (No. 106), touched 
in water-colour, or the “ Under Old Battersea Bridge,” 
where the boat has been sketched in charcoal; and it will 
be seen what an education in Whistler's methods this exhi- 
bition will be to many. 

* 


* * * * 


From Whistler to the President of our Royal Acadenny | 
There is no helping the jump, call it upwards or downwards, 
as you please. Sir Edward Poynter is showing water-colours 
and studies at the Fine Art Society's, where he occupies two 
rooms. In the far one we greet “ Helena and Hermia” 
and the “ Storm Nymphs” once again, and make our obei- 
sances to sundry not very distinguished portraits of distin- 
guished persons; these being mostly diminutives of what 
has already shone from the place of honour in the third 
gallery at Burlington House. One may also leave one’s 
card, so to speak, at the doors of several Speckled land- 
scapes—this as a matter of form and a tribute of respect 
before one hurries back to Room No. 1. Frankly it is the 
studies in pencil and crayon, rather than the carefully- 
finished water-colour pictures, that appeal to me here, and 
the former are in the first gallery. In these there is no 
paint to distract attention from the drawing which is the 
essence and the life of Sir Edward Poynter's art; I might 
almost say its colour, since many of these studies contain the 
meaning and the actuality of colour, if not its positive tints. 
One might say, with truth, that the difference between the 
contents of the two rooms is that between colour and 
colouring. 
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The “Mrs. Forster” (No. 9) is a marvel of facial 
modelling, if somewhat “tight.” The two designs for 
“ Atalanta’s Race” have the familiar classical cor- 
rectitude. I am but echoing an obvious truth in 


saying that Sir Edward’s drawing is expert rather 
than inspired; in all the faultlessness of line and 
form there is not one brilliant misdemeanour. Pos- 
siblv it is on this account that the exhibition strikes one as 
a little large and a little dull. There are certainly a few 
things that might as well have been left out. For instance, 
no particular reason exists, so far as I can see, for the land- 
scapes in pencil which are dotted about the first room ; 
these surely belong to the category of art treasures that 
should not be displayed before the artist has been comfort- 
ably buried for at least two hundred years. I doubt 
whether they even afford that useful object lesson to the 
Academic student of art which constitutes at least half the 
usefulness of the figure subjects. 
F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassinGHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

SUPPOSE we must accept Lord Rosebery’s speech 

at Leicester as a sign of his willingness to return 
to the councils of the party, a course to which no 
obstacle has been raised by anybody but himself. Cer- 
tainly, in view of the line he has now definitely taken on 
Free Trade, his presence and influence cannot but be 
valuable. He has spoken with much insight and force, 
and with a warmth of feeling probably due to his 
genuine alarm lest Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy 
should make the colonies unpopular in England and 
render any form of closer Imperial union impossible. 
Must we, therefore, conclude that the long circie de- 
scribed by Lord Rosebery since his resignation has 
finished its course, and that he has discovered that no 
independent development on Imperialist lines is advis- 
able? Frankly I cannot say. To most people it would 
seem as if Imperialism, as a basis of any kind of policy, 
Liberal or Unionist, were utterly dead. The future is 
spelt for us in such words as reconstruction, retrench- 
ment, internal reform. 

. * * . * * 

The next Liberal Colonial Secretary, for example, 
must of necessity loosen the tight grip which Mr. Cham- 
berlain kept on local developments. To avoid separa- 
tion in South Africa he will have to fling the reins 
boldly on the neck of the steed and encourage an 
Australian or Canadian settlement on any lines that 
African opinion lays down for him. And the Prime 
Minister will have to emphasise the limited part played 
by the Army in the scheme of national defence and 
to link it up with the more democratic ways of naval 
administration. He will have to re-affirm the Liberal 
policy of No Tests for public offices and to re- 
nationalise our system of public education. He 
will have to reduce taxation, to deal firmly 
with the National Debt, and to meet the Chamberlain 
policy with the precisely opposite plan of abolishing 
the new taxes on industry. He will have to attack 
the land question, and this will be very difficult in 
view of the re-adhesion to Liberalism of a good 
many Whig Peers, and he will have to resist the 
encroachment of the liquor interest. In the 
nature of things, the policy of expansion had run 
its course. There is no more land to take, no 
more money to be spent in taking it, no more 
energy left tor such enterprises. Are these counsels 


of perfection? Perhaps they are. The democracy is 
restless and unstable, fond of excitement, easily led 
astray by bad advisers and worse newspapers. Pru- 
dent government is essential to the Empire: will it 
really be set on foot? Are the Liberals strong enough 
to do their duty by the country? | don’t ask that 
question without misgivings. 
* » ” * * 

One point, however, seems to me to emerge with 
some distinctness. The rank and file of the Liberal 
Party who stood by ‘'C.-B.” cannot carry out 
this policy alone. They cannot work without the 
Imperialists, or the ex-Imperialists, either in the House 
of Commons or elsewhere. They are bound to 
accept their aid, and to work with and for a Liberal 
Government based largely on compromise between 
the two sections. Nay, more: the party is likely to be 
reinforced, sooner or later, by the more vigorous and 
youthful spirits among the Unionist Free Traders, 
whose temperament will not incline them to 
play the part of the Peelites for long, and who 
may very well be a _ moderating, and yet not 
necessarily a retrograde, influence in the Liberalism 
of the future. The combination, however, will be sub- 
ject to a new form of pressure, which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, with singular foresight, has endeavoured to 
minimise. There is the Labour Party, which will be 
Radical-Socialist in its general economic and political 
bearing, and strongly anti-Jingo on foreign affairs. 
Therefore, if we cannot infuse a spirit of caution and 
moderation into our colonial policy without help 
from the Imperialists, and perhaps those Unionists 
who see the danger of Mr. Chamberlain’s reckless 
coquetting with the Governments of Canada and 
Australasia, so we cannot afford to follow a 
Whiggish course in home affairs. Every con- 
sideration, therefore, of national and_ party 
interest tends to favour the formation of the best and 
freshest Government that can be got together from all 
the sections—a Government that will interest and give 
hope to the masses of the people, will raise the level 
both of efficiency and of public morals, so seriously 
debased by Mr. Balfour, and will at the same time 
have the appearance and the reality of strength and 
self-confidence before the world. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour are a formidable pair in Opposition, what- 
ever we may think of their performances in Cabinet ; 
and the Tory Party will grow together again after the 
inevitable defeat at the next election. 

* * * * * 

Well, it is useless to disguise the fact that, though 
the prospects of Liberalism improve, the situation is 
still not the best in the world. The old habit of counci 
among the leaders is returning, and cannot be too 
much encouraged. The trouble really arises from the 
separatist organisations and interests to which Lord 
Rosebery was unwise enough to give his patronage 
during the war. Statesmen who have quarrelled can 
always make it up again, for, after all, the inner life of 
a party is largely a tale of the making and unmaking 
of private quarrels and jealousies. But reconciliation 
is more difficult when each partisan chief brings up with 
him a sturdy band of retainers, all claiming their 
rewards for taithful service in the day of adver- 
sity. 1 suppose there never was a time when 
the House of Commons was more sapped and 
undermined by these influences. Some of the men 
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who have been forward in such servce are quite un- 
fitted for public work of a serious character. But even 
where they have claims for promotion, the filling of a 
new Government with a baud of operatic men-at-arms, 
singing choruses in praise of their liege lords, wi!l not 
do at all. Therefore it is that the breathing-space 
allowed us before the General Election—if it is really to 
be a breathing-space—will be all to the good, for it 
may complete the healing and unifying process already 
begun in the rank and file, and give the chiefs of the 
party time to take measure of the situation and of the 
serious dangers attending a weak, or cliquy, or un- 
representative Liberal Government. 
* * * - * 

The Westminster Gazette, seeking to find and 
criticise Mr. Balfour’s own explanation of his con- 
duct since Mr. Chamberlain’s May speeches, discovers 
it in the plea of martyrdom to party unity. This is pro- 
bably a very shrewd guess at the truth ; certainly it is 
the explanation tendered by those who are personally 
friendly to the Premier but do not approve his policy. 
But does the plea hold? And does it cover the facts 
of the case? Mr. Balfour was, no doubt, caught out 
in May ina situation which was the worst possible for a 
man of his mental temperament and habits. Loving 
ease, he was faced by a revolutionary situation forced 
upon him by!a colleague who professed (and doubtless 
felt) great personal regard, but who nevertheless had 
jeopardised his Ministry and his career. Hating to make 
up his mind on anything, he was called ‘on to choose 
between one plan and another of carrying on the world. 
business of the Empire. His indirect mind had to fix 
itself on a problem to which hard facts and figures were 
the key. He was not fit to stand up to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who had at once hypnotised and flattered him. 
My own reading of the situation was that he sur- 
rendered immediately and unreservedly, not being able 
to meet Mr. Chamberlain in the encounter either of wills 
or of intellects. This is the general view of observers in 
Parliament, and is attested by Lord George Hamilton’s 
revelations of the Premier’s attempt to force Chamber- 
lainism holus-bolus on the Cabinet. Doubtless the 
/atey manceuvres were dictated by the desire to save 
the party. But they would never have been necessary 
if the Prime Minister had not already sold the pass and 
betrayed his Free Trade colleagues. A stronger man, 
penetrated with the convictions which moved Gladstone 
and Peel and Canning at critical periods of their lives, 
would, as the MVes/minster says, have ‘‘ followed the 
gleam” at all costs and chanced the breaking up of a 
party. No one expects this kind of moral sturdiness 
in Mr. Balfour. He is not built that way. But the 
charge against him is more serious than that of mere 
manceuvring to maintain some semblance of unity 
for his party. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A NEW TAX ON KNOWLEDGE.—THE 


OF WOOD PULP. 
lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—* Canada,” say the Preferential Traders, “ must 
be conciliated, or Canada will be lost to the Empire.” This 
may be a “calumny on the Colonies and a slur on the 
Empire,” but it is one of the chief tenets of the advocates of 


CASE 


Preferential Tarnffs, and it is therefore reasonable to be 
lieve that Preferential Traders will, if ever it is in their 
power, not hesitate to adopt that particular tariff which, 
after a tax on corn, would probably be more welcomed in 
the Dominion than any other. If they comply with the 
growing Canadian demand, they will impose a tariff which 
shall allow Canadian wood pulp aud paper to enter Great 
Britain duty-free, as at present, while prohibiting importa- 
tion from Scandinavia, Germany, and America. When Sir 
John Leng questioned Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons last Session as to whether wood pulp was to be 
regarded as a “raw material” or a “ manufactured article ” 
an evasive reply was returned, and the reason for this is 
clear to those who are aware of the expectations aroused 


in Canada by the tariff scheme now before the 
country. The question and the reply _ received 
little notice at the time, but their importance 


is revealed by the increasing demand in the Dominion 
for a Preferential Tariff by Great Britain in favour 
of Canadian wood pulp. During the past decade wood 
pulp has become by far the most extensively used material 
for the manufacture of paper, and it is principally to wood 
pulp that the nation owes the great reduction which has 
taken place in recent years in the price of newspapers, 
periodicals, and general literature. For many years wood 
pulp has been imported in large quantities into Great Bri- 
tain from Scandinavia, where British capital has been 
largely invested for the establishment of wood pulp fac- 
tories, in which the timber from the surrounding forests is 
prepared for shipment to the British paper mills. More 
recently Canada has also entered the British wood pulp 
market with the produce of her own forests and factories, 
and has done an increasing trade here in fair and free com- 
petition with the Scandinavian wood pulp mills. The 
Canadians have been prompt to see their opportunity in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal proposals, and they are now 
calling and looking for the imposition of a tariff against 
Scandinavian, German, and American wood pulp, which, 
while exterminating the British printing-paper industry and 
correspondingly benefiting the Canadian mills, will place 
the British printers, publishers, and reading public at the 
mercy of Canadian monopolists. For with Preferential 
Tariffs the British paper-maker will find himself compelled 
either to make his paper from Scandinavian or other wo» 
pulp burdened with a heavy import duty, so that his pro- 
duce will be unable to compete successfully with the 
Canadian paper made from duty-free Canadian wood pulp, 
or he will be compelled to use Canadian wood pulp, duty- 
free, it is true, but obtainable only at whatever price the 
Canadians may choose tosell to him. That they would not 
sell at a price which would allow the British paper-maker to 
compete in the British market against the Canadian paper- 
maker may be taken as certain, for the Canadian interests 
of paper and wood pulp are too closely associated, and the 
result would be the shutting down of the British mills and 
the extinction of the British printing-paper industry. The 
whale of the trade would therefore pass into the hands of 
the Canadian monopolists, who would promptly “ corner” 
paper, as has been done in America, and flourish at the 
expense of the British public. 


Bearing these facts in mind, and especially the alleged 
necessity for conciliating Canada, it is easy to understand 
Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to express an opinion as to 
whether wood pulp is to be regarded as a “ raw material ” 
or a “manufactured article,” and in this connection it 1s 
important to observe that to the Canadian wood 
pulp maker wood pulp is a “ manufactured article,” 
though to the British paper-maker it is “raw 
material,” just as paper itself is a “manufactured 
article” to the paper-maker though to the printer and pub- 
lisher it is “raw material.” There is no reason to doubt 
that in his desire to satisfy the Canadians Mr. Chamber- 
lain would respond to the expectations they have formed, 
and impose a prohibitive tariff against wood pulp made 
outside the limits of the British Empire, and he would be 
the more ready to do so inasmuch as the satisfaction there- 
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by accorded to the Dominion would, proportionately to the 
relatively small population there, be enormous, while the 
loss to Great Britain, though in reality as extensive and 
widespread among the people as the corresponding gain 
to Canada, would be small in comparison with the large 
home population. 

Thus would the British printing-paper industry be 
ruined and the British printers, publishers, and public be 
put in the hands of a Canadian Combine, which would be 
formed as eas’ly and as surely as was the great Paper ‘Trust 
of the United States, which has had the American public 
at its mercy since 1898. 

At once the British printers and publishers would be 
compelled to pay a largely increased price for their pr.n- 
cipal “ raw material,” paper, and, as there could be no Pre- 
ferential Tariff to benefit them, they would, in order to 
compensate for their increased annual expenditure, have 
to reduce the quantity or quality, or both, of the matter 
subm’tted to their readers. ‘There would be an imme 
diate reduction in the number of persons employed in the 
printing, publishing, and allied trades, and, still more im- 
portant, a restriction of the sources of information for the 
people. Newspapers would have to curtail their expendi 
ture on news, telegrams, and articles, and consequently be- 
come less efficient and influential, so that the national in- 
telligence would suffer accordingly. Printers and pub- 
lishers would, indeed, be doubly punished. They would 
have to grapple with an increased annual expenditure and 
a diminished revenue due to the falling off in the number 
of the'r customers which would be one of the first results of 
the increased cost of living. 

It is not to be supposed that printers and publishers 
would utilise their capital without an adequate return. To 
compensate themselves they would reduce the actual value 
of the goods offered to the public, so that the public would 
be the ult'mate losers of the large sum of money which 
would have to be contributed annually to the Canadian 
monopolists. 

The annual amount of this tax on knowledge would 
probably exceed £ 1,000,000, for it would be 10 per cent. 
(or more, of course, if the Preferential Tariffs on paper 
and wood pulp were raised) of the value of the total quan- 
tity of printing paper made from wood pulp consumed 
annually in Great Britain, and that value cannot be less 
than £10,000,000 per annum. 

Such would be the outcome of applying Preferential 
Tariffs to such relatively small commodities as wood pulp 
and paper. It will be well for Great Britain to reflect 
whether some less dangerous means than those proposed 
by Mr. Chamberlain will not more effectually maintain 
Imperial unity.—-Yours, &c., 


R. 





RUSTIC DEDICATIONS. 
(From the Greck Anthology.) 


ANDLORD am I, aged but cheerful, worth 
is Nor furrows manifold nor mary a cluster ; 
My teasing coulter scores a patch of earth, 

A rivulet of scarty grape | muster. 
Little for little: give me more than that— 
And, Lord, when fruits abound firstfruits are fat. 
Afollonides, vi. 238. 


The labouring ox, by eld and furrow spent, 

In pity for his service Alcon sent 

Not tothe knife. In deep green forage how 

He lows and loves his freedom from the plough ! 
Adeus Macedo, vi. 228. 


This tedgepig, all shag-friezed with needle-spikes, 

Looted my vineyard sweet, for grapes he likes. 

The ball-shaped thief! I stalked his vintagings, 

And he:e, to Bacchus vowed, alive he swings. 
Leonidas, Vi 45. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





LITERATURE. 
THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MOMMSEN. 

HE greatest savant in the world is dead. So 
marked is the primacy of Theodor Mommsen 
among men of learning that it would be very difficult 
to point to any successor to the great position which 
he has held.for the last forty years and more. If he 
had survived to the 30th of this month he would have 
completed his eighty-fifth year. A long and entirely 
brilliant career—blessed, too, with domestic happiness 
and many warm private friendships—has been suddenly 
brought toa close by a stroke of apoplexy. He thus 
has realised in his own case the aspiration of his idol, 
Julius Cassar, who was accustomed to express a hope 

that his death should be sudden. 

Mommsen’s Roman History has been translated 
into so many languages, and has circulated so far and 
wide over Europe, America, and the colonies, that it 
has almost made us forget his other vast contributions 
to learning. 

Born in Schleswig, he must count as a Dane ; but 
never was there a more German German or a more 
Prussian Prussian. The most eminent professional 
position to which he ever attained was his Professorship 
of Law in Berlin ; nor did he even escape professional 
slights, having been dismissed from a Chair in Leipsic 
for the promulgation of political opinions which did 
not meet the approval of the Government. He thus 
experienced in his own person the effect of that 
despotism his passionate admiration of which was the 
only blot on his splendid achievements. These are so 
numerous that it will be possible for us to do little more 
than enumerate them, reserving detailed criticism for 
his History of Rome, which counts thousands of readers 
for every single student of his other contributions to 
learning. Perhaps his most massive performance is 
the Corpus of Latin inscriptions, of which he was editor 
inchief, andactual editor ofvols. III.,V.,1X., and X. The 
Ephemeris Epigraphica is full of brilliant and solid work. 
His Lex colonia Julie genetive is a masterpiece, and he is 
seen at his best when he tacklesareally difficult inscription, 
as that of Orcis‘us. But not only is one struck by the 
mass of his learning, but still more by the ease with 
which he carries it. His Res geste Divi Augusti is a 
model of lucid and beautiful Latin prose. A Shilleto or 
a Sargent could not turn out more elegant Latin, and a 
Bentley could not pour forth a greater flood of learning. 
The Monumentum Ancyranum and the subsidiary 
topics suggested by this remarkable document are 
handled with more than German strength and more than 
French grace. Of single works perhaps the best 
known (except his History) is his Romische Staatsrecht, 
or treatise on Roman Constitutional Law, while his 
power of dealing with the text of ancient documents is 
more fully illustrated in his critical edition of Justi- 
nian’s Diges/. Indeed, Mommsen has left sufficient 
evidence that in pure scholarship he might have won a 
very leading position. His Roman Criminal Law, 
Strafrecht, appeared in 1899, and he wus engaged on 
an edition of the Theodosian Code. Other brilliant 
contributions to learning are his Unter-Italische Dia- 
lekten and his Romisches Miintswesen, better known in 
the French translation, Za monnaie romaine, by the Duc 
de Blacas, not to mention numberless papers in Hermes 
and other learned journals. 
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Of course, his History in five volumes is far the 
best known of his works. Its vast learning, however, 
comes to us somewhat blunted by the fact that he 
never refers to his authorities, and its brilliancy now 
and then becomes fantastical. So much does he out- 
Niebuhr Niebuhr in his contempt for the early history 
of Rome that we doubt if the 
appears at all in his History. If it does, it is 
merely as an allusion. Then, his glorification of 
comparatively obscure personages like Sulpicius has 
had a bad effect on subsequent historians. Following 
his example, Schiller has unearthed one Crinagoras, 
a sorry poet, whom he has dragged into a trying 
prominence. But far worse is the example which 
Mommsen set of decrying really great and good men 
like Cato, Pompey, and, above all, Cicero—an example 
which has led Schiller to belittle M. Aurelius, whom, 
however, Mommsen himself treats with due respect 
and admiration. When Mommsen says of Cato that he 
was the Fool who spoke the Epilogue in the drama of 
the fall of the Republic, he is guilty both of 
a misrepresentation and of a mere flippancy. If 
Cato was a fool in any sense it was not in 
the way of Touchstone and Parolles, caustic but 
genial critics of life. It was far more in the way of 
Don Quixote. But he was not a Don Quixote either. 
It was not against windmills that he tilted, though it 
was against objects not so harmless and far more 
impervious to his lance. Cato was a man who knew 
exactly what he wanted, but he also knew that it was 
unattainable. He was born too late, and spent his 
life in fruitless efforts to restore the Republic of the 
Scipios, though he must have known that it never 
could come again. The career of Pompey was 
still more pathetic. He did not know what he 
wanted, and was always making futile grasps 
and then letting go again, always working infinite 
mischief in his ineffectual struggles. There have been 
great generals who were also great statesmen, like 
Julius Cesar and Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
There have also been great generals wholly, or nearly, 
devoid of political insight, like Marius and our own 
Wellington. But the best example of the latter class 
is Pompey, who three times might have been master of 
Rome; who three times refused the helm that was 
thrust intohis hand, and yet was always longing tohandle 
it. He certainly did a great deal of harm, but equally 
certainly it was unintentional. Mommsen’s estimate 
of him is as perverse as his estimate of Cato, Cicero, and 
Cesar. Itis absurd to speak of Pompey as a mere 
drill-sergeant. It is true that he was an adept in the 
humbler and less imposing parts of an officer's duty. 
He was, further, a distinguished athlete ; and few, if 
any, of the rank and file could approach him in running, 
leaping, and swordsmanship. But he was also a great 
general and organiser. His exploit in clearing the sea 
of pirates in a few months was a miracle of organisa- 
tion, and he never failed to achieve immediate success 
except against Sertorious and Cesar, both of whom 
were men of genius and generals of the very first 
rank. Moreover, his defeat by Caesar was due 
in great part to the incompetence of those with whom 
he was compelled to act. Pompey was singularly 
lenient and merciful in his dealings with conquered 
foes. He spared even marauders like the pirates, and 
gave them a chance of reforming by establishing them 
in colonies on the shores which they used to infest. 


name Romulus 


Thus did he not only quell these lawless bandits, but 
turned them into law-abiding citizens and thriving 
colonists. His dealings with the East —Syria, Cilicia, 
Bithynia, Pontus—win even from Mommsen grudg- 
ing praise. To Pompey more than to any other 
single individual must be ascribed the first beginnings 
of civil life in many parts of eastern Asia Minor. He 
was in the East almost as great an organiser as Caesar 
in the West, though his work has been 
gotten. 


almost for- 
His career was, indeed, an apt illustration of 
“« The trivial, great, 
Squalid, majestic tragedy 
Of human fate.” 

Julius Caesar was without doubt a far greater man 
than Pompey, but Mommsen becomes hysterical about 
him. Cesar at Uxellsdunum cut off the hands of 
many thousands of prisoners who were fighting to 
maintain their liberty. But this act does not qualify 
the silent rapture of Mommsen as he contemplates in 
Julius Czsar the god of his idolatry. Rapture is not 
too strong a word. Which is this extract from the 
fourth volume of his History —historical or hysterical ? 


“ As the artist can paint everything save only consumma‘e 
beauty, so the historian when once ina thousand years he 
falls in with the perfect can only be silent regarding it... . 
Nothing is left for us but to deem those fortunate who 
benold this perfection, and to gain some faint conception of 
it from the reflected lustre which rests imperishably on the 
works that were the creatio. of this great nature.” 

Cesar, according to Mommsen, is infallib'e. When he 
makes a mistake it is really a deep-laid plan. There 
was a moment when Pompey had Rome at his feet. 
Metellus Nepos was his advance-agent, and it was 
generally believed tha. the return of Pompeius to the 
East would be the signal for a coup d'état with a pro- 
scription. Cicero, coining curious desiderative verbs, 
says ‘‘he is all agog for playing the Sulla and starting 
a proscription,” Sullaturit et proscriptur:t. The 
Romans of that epoch found it as difficult to believe 
as Mommsen found it in our own day that a 
man could be found to refrain from _ strang- 
ling the liberties of his country if he could 
once get her down. Cwsar became the supporter 
of Metellus Nepos, and thus played into the hands 
of Pompey; which he never would have done had 
he conceived the possibility of Pompey’s grand refusal. 
To him, as to Cicero, Sullaturient Pompey loomed 
large. But Mommsen and his followers, who seem to 
believe that Caesar could no more make a mistake than 
the Equinox, find in Cesar’s support of Metellus 
Nepos a deep policy. He wished, they say, to tempt 
Pompey to make unreasonable demands, and so to 
embroil him with the Optimates. Czsar played no such 
long game. He was sure that Pompey would play the 
Sulla, as he could have done, and as Cesar in like 
circumstances would have done. The sagacious Cesar 
never counted on scruples on the part of Pompey, 
which Mommsen, after 2,000 years, cannot under- 
stand. Cwzsar’s treachery towards the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, with whom he had concluded a peace, and 
whom he slaughtered on their homeward journey to 
the number of nearly half a million men, women, and 
children, is dealt with by Mommsen as “‘ perfidious 
conduct towards the barbarians,” but in another passage 
(iv. 255 Engl. transl.) he writes that, whatever may 
have been Cezsar’s real belief about their alleged violation 
of the convention, ‘‘ German encroachments were 
emphatically checked by the terror which the act of 
Cesar occasioned.” No doubt Nana Sahib thought 
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that English encroachments would be effectually 
checked by the massacre of Cawnpore. Apparently 
success would have justified the massacre in the mind 
of Mommsen. Mommsen thinks that Casar paid a 
great compliment to Cato in making him an exception 
to the contemptuous lenity shown to his other oppo- 
nents by directing against him after his death the spiteful 
lampoon of the Ané-Cato. We think the Usipetes and 
Tencteri would have been appreciative of an act 
extending to them contemptuous lenity ; but, accord- 
ing to Mommsen, they ought to have been 
very proud of being massacred. It showed that the 
great Cesar did not despise them, did not extend to 
them contemptuous lenity. In another place Mommsen 
speaks of Cesar’s gross extravagance as being ‘‘ all the 
more princely because it was based solely on the con- 
traction of debt.” Observe the argument. To be 
lavish at the expense of others would, at first sight, 
seem mean. But princes are often guilty of this mean- 
ness. Therefore the act may be described, not as 
mean, but as princely. 

We have no space to deal with the great histo- 
rian’s malignant and perverse estimate of the character 
of Cicero. It is enough to set down that he denies to 
Cicero even literary skill. Cicerois a mere /eud/le/oniste 
in his opinion. Cicero’s exquisite philosophical treatises 
are, to all sane judgment, models of literary perfection. 
They do not profess to give a philosophical system. 
They are the worst place to look for one, just as a 
watchmaker’s shop is the worst place to look for the 
time of day. But their form is simple perfection. They 
are the Moon which beautifully sheds on us the 
Sun of Greek philosophy. Mommsen bays at this 
benign luminary in the words, ‘‘ Anyone who seeks 
classical productions in works so written can only be 
advised to study in literary matters a becoming 
silence.” 

It is right to point out how a genius even so great 
as Mommsen’s may be warped by prejudice and a love 
of brute force. His history is so great that it will 
control education for years, perhaps generations ; we 
hope that teachers, while recognising its extraordinary 
merits, will also point out to their pupils its curious 
and unaccountable perversions. R. Y. TYRRELL. 





MR. A. W. VERRALL ON DANTE’S STATIUS. 

~ OME men can read the type of the Pickering Classics 
S with perfect ease; and others can take in the 
general formation of the country with the naked eye from 
% mountain top, and can trace the distant roads or path- 
ways so as to get the bearings and choose the route for the 
day’s work ; but few can do both these things. And in the 
same way there are some students who have the power of 
gathering the general significance of a man’s work, and 
assigning him his place im the history of literature or 
thought ; and there are others who can bring acumen and 
the power of minute observation to bear on detecting and 
following up minutie; but comparatively few have both 
these powers, and the latter without the former is gene- 
rally more mischievous than helpful. Mr. Verrall’s in- 
genious article in the Zudependent Review for this month 
on Dante’s representation of Statius illustrates the point. 
The problem he attacks is well worthy of attention. Vergil, 
or human reason, is Dante’s guide not only in Hell (which 
one can readily understand) but in Purgatory also; for the 
Mount of Purgatory is the pedestal on which the Earthly 
Paradise is reared, and this is the immediate goal to which 
the souls are making their way (the process of purification 
being the process of the recovery of innocence and of the 


ideal life on earth, which is the prelude to the life in 
Heaven), and Dante expressly lays it down, in the / 
Monarchia, that it is the province of human reason to bring 
men ta this ideal state of life on earth, figured by the 
larthly Paradise. Vergil therefore, as the type of human 
reason, is the natural guide here ; but he is a guide that is 
imperfectly acquainted with the way, capable of being be- 
trayed into lingering over Cassella’s song, and incapable 
of adequately performing his function except with the im- 
plicit aid of the heavenly powers. Now, when he has con- 
ducted his charge as far as the fourth terrace on the Mount 
of Purgatory he is joined by the spirit of the poet Statius, 
just at that moment released from his long purgation; and 
a little afterwards he expressly requests Statius to deal with 
a question which Dante asks about the aérial bodies, 
through which the spirits are enabled to feel the effects 
of the material instrrments of chastisement. It is a question 
as to which Vergil, earlier in the poem, has, with marked 
agitation, professed his own ignorance ; and though he now 
appears to have a general conception of its solution, yet he 
requests Statius to undertake the formal exposition. ‘Thus 
Statius co-operates with Vergil, and to some extent super- 
scdes him, in the later portion of the Purgatory. All this 
gives rise to two questions, the first as to the general 
allegorical significance of Statius in the scheme of the poem, 
and the second as to Dante’s authority for represent- 
ing him as having died in the faith of Christ. Vergil him- 
self asks Statius about his conversion, and Statius gives a 
detailed answer, saying, amongst other things, that he had 
received secret baptism before he had got half way through 
the Z’hebais (“ Before I had brought the Greeks to the 
rivers of Thebes, in my poesy.” Compare 7'hebais, Book 
VII.). There is no generally accepted theory on either of 
the points thus raised, but perhaps we may take it that 
Statius, granting him to have been a Christian, is intro- 
duced in order to give further emphasis to the idea (already 
implied in the general scheme of the poem) that the human 
intellect cannot realise its utmost efficiency, even on its 
own ground, unless in some way associated with divine 
truth ; so that Statius, the illuminated intellect, stimulated 
to its highest efficiency by close association with Christian 
truth, must supplement and assist Vergil even on ground 
which is the proper domain of the intellect and that does 
not yet trench upon the jurisdiction of revealed truth. The 
other question, however, as to the grounds on which Dante 
based his conviction that Statius was a Christian, and the 
precise and rich details on the subject into which he enters, 
cannot be said to have received any answer at all, and it 
is to this that Mr. Verrall addresses himself. He has a 
strong case when he says that it seems highly improbable 
that Dante simply invented it all. So here was a fine open- 
ing; but after all that Mr. Verrall has written it is still 
there, to tempt the next adventurer! It is impossible to 
withhold a certain admiratiop from Mr. Verrall’s ingenuity, 
but the prevailing feeling after reading his article is one 
of regret that his acumen should have been worse than 
wasted, for it may induce many unwary readers to accept a 
false solution, and there seems no prospect of its helping to- 
wards a true one. 

Vergil says to Statius (we give Mr. Verrall’s own 
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translation): “ Now when thou didst sing the bloody war 
of Jocasta’s twofold sorrow, it appears not, by that touch 
of the string in which Clio there joins with thee, that thou 
hadst yet been made believer by that faith without which 
good works are not enough. If this be so, what sun or 
what candles so dispelled thy darkness, that thou didst 
thereafter set thy sails to follow the Fisherman?” And 
Statius declares in his answer, “ Before 1 had brought the 
Greeks to the rivers of Thebes in my poesy I had received 
baptism.” Here, then, if anywhere, is the clue. What indica- 
tions did Dante find of a change of tone in the latter half of 
the poem ? Mr. Verrall cannot say. He has attempted 
to discover, but by his own confession has “found nothing 
which seems worth notice.” But he thinks he has found 
a noteworthy distinction somewhere else—namely, between 
the address to the Emperor at the beginning of the 7’hedais, 
in which there is express recognition of his divinity, and 
the vaguer address at the beginning of the later and frag- 
mentary Ac/illeis, im which there is no reference to it. 
So he labours to show that Dante’s express indication of 
the middle of the Z7’/ebais as the turning point goes for 
nothing, and that we can extract from Vergil’s words a 
reference to the two addresses to the Emperor, the latter 
of which he supposes Dante to have understood as a veiled 
address to Christ. Mr. Verrall therefore has to make 
the passage just quoted mean “In the prelude to the 
Thebais you seem to be a Pagan. How is it that in the 
prelude to the Achi/leis you are a Christian?” We can 
only find room for a few specimens of the violence which 
accompanies this attempt. In the words, “ Thou didst there- 
after set thy sails to follow the Fisherman,” quoted above, 
Mr. Verrall finds a specific reference to a prelude; and he 
declares that except in this supposed technical sense 
the sudden intrusion of the metaphor of the ship 
would be violent. What, then, would he say to such 
an intrusion of this same metaphor as we find in the 
Convivio (ii. 1.): “ Now that, by way of introductory dis- 
course, my bread has been sufficiently prepared by my 
ministration in the preceding treatise, time calls and re- 
quires that my ship should issue from the port. Where- 
fore, adjusting the sail of reason to the breeze of my long- 
ing, I enter upon the open sea, with the hope of a fair 
journey and of a wholesome port and praiseworthy, at the 
close of this my feast.” Or the still more violent intrusion 
of the self-same metaphor (Purg. xx. 91 sqq.) in 
Capet’s denunciation of Philip the Fair’s persecution of the 
Templars: “I see the new Pilate so cruel that even this 
sates him not, but without authority he bears his greedy 
sails into the Temple.” Surely with these instances 
before us we cannot say that there is anything in the re- 
ference to sails to awake suspicion. It is a metaphor that 
Dante may bring in anywhere; and, “ Thou did’st set thy 
sails to follow the Fisherman” means simply, “ Thow did’st 
shape thy course after Peter,” 7.¢., “did’st join the flock of 
Rome.” Buti says well (on Purg. xxii, 63): “Sails. That 
is thy will; for, as the sail with the aid of the wind moves 
the ship, so the will, with the aid of Divine grace, guides 
the soul to eternal salvation.” To look further is to seek 
a knotinarush. It is true, of course, that Dante, like many 
other poets, does in the prelude to the Purgatorio, and also 
in the prelude to the Paradiso, Compare his poem to a 
voyage ; but if we are (gratuitously as we have seen) to con- 
fine him to this one use of the metaphor, and are further to 
press the point so far that “ setting sail” must be taken as 
specifying the prelude, then a careful examination of Dante’s 
usage will show us that we shall have to understand the 
passage, “ Did’st take Peter as the inspiring muse of the 
Achillets,” a reductio ad absurdum that would make Peter’s 
inspirations responsible for the whole Achilleis. So 
again the attempt to connect that “touch of the 
string in which Clio there joins with thee” with the other 
prelude, with its address to the Emperor, breaks down 
when we read the passage. There is no parallel between 
Statius’s tendo chelyn, “I am but tuning my lyre,” and 
Dante’s fasta, which refers to the actual “touching the 
string,” or playing. Moreover Clio, in Statius, has nothing 
to do with the Emperor. She neither tunes the harp nor 


touches the strings till the Emperor has been dismissed, 
and her function is to select the heroes for the song itself. 
Yet again, in his attempt to deal with the prologue to the 
Achilleis, Mr. Verrall is betrayed, in the interests of his 
theory, into a rendering quite unworthy of his scholarship. 
Until he gathers strength for writing of the Emperor, 
Statius tells us, he must be content “ foc sudare parumper 
pulvere,” that is to say, “toil for a while at this work.” 
The commonplace metaphorical use by which fu/vis, the 
dust of the arena, came to be used for any work what- 
ever must of course be perfectly familiar to Mr. Verrall ; 
yet he makes great play with the expression, “this labour 
of dust” as though it must have implied to Dante a self- 
humiliation on the part of the poet, who still wrote of 
heathen themes against his better knowledge. 

Mr. Verrall imagines that the deciphering of the sup- 
posed secret meaning of the prelude to the Achilleis was 
common property to the scholarship of Dante’s time, and 
that the old commentators took no notice of it because they 
were “concerned, naturally and reasonably, with other 
things which they supposed to be more perishable.” ‘This 
suggestion will raise a smile. Anyone whose fate has led him 
to spend any considerable time in the company of the 
said commentators knows that they told whatever they 
knew in the most naive manner conceivable, and certainly 
did not err on the side of assuming too much knowledge 
on the part of their readers. In fact, they illustrate to 
perfection the habit of so many commentators of putting 
into their notes not the things which they think their 
readers will be pleased to know, but the things which they 
are pleased with themselves for knowing. 

Puitip H. WICKSTEED. 





BLOWITZ ON HIMSELF.* 

HE late M. de Blowitz has not done himself 
‘TT justice in these Memoirs. They are a record of 
some of his ‘‘ feats’’ in journalism, but they are hardly a 
picture of the man. Probably this shrewd old observer 
of persons and things hardly knew himself ; moreover, 
though his egotism is often amusing, and never at all 
offensive, it ishardly subtleenough to awaken asustained 
interest in his self-revelations. It is the material as well 
as the form of egoism which attracts us in literature. 
Rousseau and St. Augustine have things to tell us 
about themselves which knock at our bosoms and 
send us back to furtive questioning of our own lives 
and characters. De Blowitz has not this gift. 
Nor does he even seem able to impart what 
really was the secret of his power as a journalist. 
He is immensely proud of some of his achieve- 
ments, such as his success in getting hold of an 
‘* advance copy ” of the treaty of Berlin and telegraph- 
ing it, p/us the preamble, which he had committed to 
memory after a single hearing of it, to the Z7mes. But 
these things are quite the minor feats of an expert corre- 
spondent. They have been done over and over again 
(the Daily Chronicle, for example, obtained a similar 
copy of the arbitration treaty between England and the 
United States), and they are less the measure of 
a journalist’s individual power than of the commoner 
ability to serve some individual interest which happens 
to run in a line with the editor’s devouring appetite for 
news. What one would really have liked to hear from 
Blowitz was his explanation of the remarkable way 
in which this most indiscreet (and therefore most 
successful) journalist was able to win and retain 
the confidence of men like Thiers. His ascen- 
dancy over inferior types, like the Duc Decazes, 
is not so surprising. Decazes, in Blowitz’s picture 
of him, must have been a vain, weak creature. A 
man who could break a billiard cue over his knee in 
childish rage at our purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
and fly into a pet because a young Egyptian Prince 
was served at dinner before himself, was not of the 
stuff of which powerful statesmen are mad2. But 


*My MeEwoirs. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. London : 
Edward Arnold. 15s. net. 
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Thiers was a man of different mettle, and Blowitz 
seems to have kept his influence with him 
to the last. He certainly rendered Thiers (and the 
young French Republic) great services. Of his failure 
with Gambetta, who came to distrust him, and did 
not think he was fairly represented in the 770s, 
Blowitz says little or nothing. Indeed, the Memoirs, 
which certainly had to do with a very full life, have 
many blank spaces, and in no part possess a thoroughly 
connected literary interest. 

However, the book is amusing enough, and would 
have been more amusing still if Blowitz’s queer 
Gallicisms (his style was a kind of flamboyant French 
Gothic) could have had the picturesque setting they 
always seemed to attain in the Zymes. I should cer- 
tainly have liked to see Laurence Oliphant’s face as 
Blowitz discoursed to him on the Trinity, and I 
accept with reverence the author's statement that 
the young man who for mysterious reasons secreted 
tit-bits of secret news about the Berlin Congress in the 
lining of his hat was sent him by the direct interposi- 
tion of Providence. His mysterious ladies, too, are 
delightful. There are three of them—a duc%ess who 
was not a duchess, a princess who might perhaps 
have been more curtly described, and a mad lady 
(Blowitz does not seem to have considered her mad) 
who thought her salvation depended on her having an 
interview with the Pope. The princess played Blowitz 
a sad trick. Blowitz’s theory was that she was sent by 
Bismarck to find out who gave him the copy of the 
Berlin Treaty which he published in the Zimes. The 
narrative of her heinous procedure is so amusing, and 
so unlike anything I ever heard of outside the pages of 
Sir Conan Doyle or Mrs. C. N. Williamson, that I 
transcribe it here: 

“She turned to me and said . . .:‘ Tellme how it occurred, 
and how you were able to accomplish a feat until then 
unique—the publication of a treaty of a Congress at the 
very moment of its signature ?’ 

‘* To her great surprise I was silent. 

“ For some moments, since the close of her narrative, one 
of the candles of the candelabrum on the table in front of 
the sofa had begun to flicker. | was astonished at this, as 
the doors and windows were all closed. On looking round 
I was unable to guess from what quarter the current of air 
came which caused the flame to flicker. I moved and placed 
myself just in front of the candelabrum, and I then felt, 
coming from the direction of the mirror, an unmistakable 
draught which fanned my cheek. 

‘*T perceived at once that I was the victim of treachery, 
which is what I hate above all else in the world. I closely 
scrutinised the mirror, and saw that a slight gap, which 
had been made only during the last tew instarts, 
separated the two halves of the glass, and I understcod 
that behind it there was a witness ready to take down 
what I might say. Rising suddenly, and in a voice which I 
vainly strove to render calm, I said, pointing first at the 
flickering flame and then at the cloven mirror, just as the 
princess was putting out her hand to remove the candle- 
stick: ‘ Madam, it is unnecessary. You see that I have 
understood.’ ” 

We agree that this lady was quite unworthy the 
consideration that M. de Blowitz appears at one time 
to have shown her. In the case of the mad lady, 
with a craze for seeing the Pope, the great journalist 
had also a disappointment. He could not give her 
the letter of introduction she wanted. The following 
painful scene then took place : 

“ She remained for a momeutt perfectly still, a prey, as was 
evident, to bitter disappointment. As usual, my influence 
had been exhausted. She had fancied that a letter from me 
would suffice to banish all difficulties. She thought also, 
perhaps, that it was merely my own will which stood in the 
way of the immediate realisation of her desire. She gazed 
at me with sad eyes, her nostrils dilating, and her imperious 
lips ready to express what she thought. But as she gazed 
she no doubt read on my face an expression of real sincerity, 
and even of regret, for my own impotence. Instantly her 
face softened. The look of anger disappeared like 
a mask lifted by an invisible hand. Her extremeiy 
mobile features expressed painful regret, her eyes dropped 
with a touching expressicn of repentance and gratitude, 
and with a melancholy smile she said: ‘I thank you 
very much—very much indeed. I beg pd pardon for the 
unjust thought which you saw I had. | shall go to Rome, 
and I will do all Ican. If 1 succeed, | shall not trouble you 
during your visit to the Eternal City. li I donot succeed, 


however, I shall take advantage of your offer, and ask you 
to receive me.’” 


The poor lady saw the Pope, but (naturally) she was 
not cured. She appears to have dimly connected the 
Times correspondent with her fears for her salvation, 
for she afterwards committed suicide in the neighbour- 
hood of M. de Blowitz’s Norman chd/eau 

. The book, as I have said, is disappointing ; never- 
theless, it is an interesting memorial of a man who 
now and then played a really large part in the drama of 
European politics, and was always a most entertaining 
writer. Blowitz’s work was never in the least degree a 
mere mechanical reproduction of the news of the hour. 
It was a thoroughly critical performance, full of colour 
and life, worldly and shrewd in tone, well fitted to 
its medium, but still with touches of imagination and 
insight, and also of a superb self-confidence, which 
thoroughly deserved all that the Zimes did to give it 
prominence and distinction. I sometimes think that 
the essence of journalism may be described as the power 
of lively observation of facts, and Blowitz had this 
faculty to admiration. Moreover, he was thoroughly in 
love with his profession. He served his friends well, 
but his first thought was for his paper. He made it an 
idol to which he offered his best gifts, never stinting, 
holding nothing back. Personally I much prefer this 
ardent service of a newspaper, coupled with 
Blowitz’s constant habit of treating public men as his 
equals, rather than as beings of a different sphere, to 
the timid and even snobbish habit of much English 
journalism. Blowitz clearly thought the Zizmes the 
greatest institution in the world, and he its most im- 
portant instrument. And he was quite right to think 
so. His self-respect and courage are an example to 
us all, not less than his genius in throwing on the 
shadow-shapes of the hour the light that only feeling 
and imagination can supply. H. W. MAssINGHAM. 





LORD CROMER AND THE GREAT ANTHOLOGY. 
ARAPHRASES AND TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. By Earl 
Cromer. London: Macmillan and Co. 1903. 5s. net. 

IN spite of a renowned dictum of St. Augustine, the per 
sonality of an author is not always a negligible cireum- 
stance. ‘The little volume before us would have merited 
respeciful attention if it had presented itself as the produc- 
tion of the fellow of a college or any other probable trans- 
lator of the Greek Anthology, but it would neither have 
obtained nor deserved the notice due to it as the offspring 
of the rare leisure of a busy statesman charged with im- 
mense responsibilities. ‘The wonder is increased when we 
learn from Lord Cromer that Greek was omitted from his 
school curriculum, and that the foundation of his Hellenic 
studies was laid by colloquial intercourse with the in- 
habitants of Corfu. His volume has consequently several 
claims to notice independently of its literary merits, which 
nevertheless suffice to allot it an honourable place among 

English translations of the Anthology. 

Lord Cromer’s success proceeds in great measure from 
a harmony of temperament between him and the writers of 
the Anthology. When the history of his public life comes 
to be written, we imagine it will be found that his triumphs 
over difficulties have been in great measure due to the 
power of taking things easily conferred by a blithe disposi- 
tion and a sanguine constitution. This is the dominant note 
of the writers of the Anthology ; and though there is with 
them ample recognition of the serious side of life, there is 
no unmanly pessimism. They are therefore congenial 
companions for a much-enduring official whose natural 
cheerfulness is heavily tried by labour and responsibility, 
and have an advantage over even Horace, the solace of a 
more heavily burdened statesman than even Lord Cromer, 
in their general brevity and their infinite variety. 

Brevity is a strong point with Lord Cromer. The 
common error of translators of the Anthology is to dilute 
and to dilate, but though claiming by his title the privilege 
of a paraphraser, he not infrequently improves even upon 
the conciseness of his original. Sometimes, indeed, this 
result is only achieved by the sacrifice of something that 
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ought to have been retained, but the excision is usually so 
clean that-it would not have been remarked if Lord Cromer 
had not courageously accompanied his versions with the 
Greek text. Nothing, for example, seems wanting to this 
beautiful inscription on an unoccupied tomb: 
“This tomb will hold Androtion dead, 
His children and his loving wife. 
May death first take the hoary head, 
And spare bright youth to joy in life.” 


But the wish that the tomb may long continue empty has 
vanished, without trace or suspicion that it was ever there. 
In other places Lord Cromer expands a simple thought very 
felicitously, as in “ The Water of Purity” (No. 59); though 
here there is some slight surplusage which might disappear 
cn revision. Such expansion, however, only befits the grave 
amd stately thought ; the light, mocking verses of Marcus 
Argentarius (No. 83) are spoiled by it. As a rule, neverthe- 
less, Lord Cromer is judicious in deciding where the original 
will bear expansion or contraction and where a line-for-line 
rendering is necessary. In one place he has omitted a 
matter absolutely essential. His version of the famous in- 
scription upon the monument of the Spartan heroes at 
Thermopyle fails to convey that the message is solely for 
Spartan ears: 


“O, stranger, say that, honouring her behest, 
Here the remains of Sparta’s warriors rest.” 


The announcement is to be made to the Lacede- 
monians, not urbi e¢ orbi. We fear that Lord Cromer’s 
version would not have escaped the condemnation which 
he cites John Addington Symonds as passing upon 
translations of this epigram all and sundry, which stimu- 
lates us to adventure our own: 


“Stranger, to Lacedemon signify 
That here our bodies at her bidding lie.” 


Modern literature has appropriated so much from the 
Anthology that it may well be termed the plagiarist’s para- 
dise. ‘The apparent parallel may, nevertheless, sometimes 
be mere coincidence. The simile, for instance, by which 
Rhianus, in an epigram translated by Lord Cromer, ex- 
presses the peril of the susceptible breast in the presence 
of beauty, “ the stalk, when dry, is easily alight,” is found in 
Petrarch : 


“What marvel that where strewed love’s fuel lies 
Around my heart the sudden flame upwent? ” 


Yet Petrarch knew not the Anthology. Perhaps the thought 
reached him by a circuitous route. Nor can we easily sup- 
pose Beddoes indebted to the epigram of Ammianus, thus 
excellently rendered by Lord Cromer: 


“Morn follows morn, and day succeeds to day, 
We heed not what the fleeting hours forebode ; 
Sudden the Dark One seizes on his prey, 
All reach the common goal, whate’er the road” :— 


for the fine quatrain in his “ Death’s Jest Book ” : 


“The earth may open and the sea o’erwhelm, 
Many the ways, the little home is one; 
Thither the courser leads, thither the helm, 

And at one gate we meet when all is done.” 


It will be observed how greatly the thought is ennobled by 
the employment of concrete imagery. A similar meta- 
morphosis is wrought in the pretty but ordinary admoni- 
tion of Strato: 


“Boast not, the rose is also fair, 
It withers and is cast away. 
Does envious Time the blossom spare ? 
Thou and the rose alike decay ” :— 


by Waller’s happy variation of addressing not the beauty, 
but the flower, “ Go, lovely Rose.” 

The following plea of the cicala is a fair average 
example of Lord Cromer’s habitual fidelity and grace. We 
have only to criticise the transition from the plural to the 
singular. Either shepherd or your, surely ! 

“Why, shepherds, why in cruel sport pursue 
The mid-day songster of the hill and dale? 
From silvery sprays I dash away the dew, 
The nymphs call me their road-side nightingale, 
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tableau story 


and its colouring brilliant Gawtte 


The Most Charming Novel of the Year 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


Mr. Harold Coppin z's picture of Barbe, the heroine of Mr 
drawing of a character in fiction which has appeared for many 
* Barbe of Grand Bayou’ 


John One 
a long year 
is a most powerful tale of love and mystery and actio 


Second Edition in the Press. 


vham’'s new novel, “ 
You have 
n. full of g 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Barbe of Grand Bayou,” is 
only to see 


6s. 


consent the most beautiful 
And it is well worth reading, for 
and yet stirring to a degree. 


by general 
Barbe to wish to read her story 


reat delicacy and charm, 


A Magnificent Story. 


FOLLOW THE GLEAM. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Illustrated. 


3s. 6d. 


A Tale of the Time of Oliver Cromwell. 


In his new novel, ** Follow the Gleam,” Mr 
quick with action, and moving 
* Follow the Gleam” 


Jose; yh H rcking r has produce 
rapidly trom adventure to ad iventure. 
is conghatile ally astory for the times 


L. T. Meade. 


THAT BRILLIANT PEGCY. By L. T. MEADE. 


SECOND EDITION in the Press. With “aren Sete 6s. 
: A chars ming tale.” —Dai/y Mai ‘Peggy is a delighttul creation "—J 
/% “ Brightly writtea. A healthy and pleasant novel. Scotsman 


George Madden Martin. 

EMMY LOU, Her Heart and Book. 
MARTIN, with 50 illustrations, 5s. 

“Since * Helen's Babies’ came across the 
Cousin Jonathan a book about children so 
Lou, Stas 

A charming book of chi'd lite, fresh! y observed and sympathetically ¢rawn 

with a neatness of art ths it Shows : appeal to adult readers as strongly ast 
ject does to the young. The 
Scolsman, 


Adeline meuieee 


CYNTHIA’S IDEAL. By 
EDITION in the Press. 6s. 

* Cynthia’s Ideal” will certainly 
ad nirers, who have long 
portraying character 

* Thestory 1s so well constructed and brightly written, 
cleverly drawn, and the whole book is conceived 
there is not a dull moment in its pages.” —Birm 


By GEORGE MADDEN 


have not received from 
*Emmy 


Atlantic we 


amusing and so delightful as 


ts sub- 


wok has an excellent equipment of pictures 


ADELINE SERGEANT. SECOND 
widen the circle of Miss Sergeant's many 
appreciated her remarkable insight into and skill at 
1 are so 
that 


the characters 
in such a healthy spirit, 


ugham 


da splendid story 
The story brings the hero into conflict with Cromwell and the religious inth 
and will certainly eahance Mr. Hox 


of the Days of Oliver Cromwell. It is a strong and stirring book, 


sence of Puritanism 


king's great popularity. 


W. Pett Ridge. 


UP SIDE STREETS. 
EDITION in the 


‘It is not, 


By W. 


Illustrated. 


Pett RIDGE. 


5s. 


its humour that the book commands its 
skilful sugges stiveness of touch, 


SECOND 
Press. 
in virtue ot 
highest praise, but py reason of the 


however, 


the impress 


of living fact, and the careful finish which characterise it throughout Those 
who have kn own Mr. Pett R-dge’s work in the past will recognise it as com- 
mendation whe 1we say that in * Up Side Streets’ they will find no decline in the 
talent which has already given so much pleasure.”— Daily Telegraph, 


Amy Le Feuvre. . 
THE MAKING OF A WOMAN. 8B 


** A beautiful and artistic story 
written. She writes with 
circumstance, 


y Amy Le Fevuvre. 6s. 


The story is the best that Miss Le Feuvre has 
wreater ease, with a firmer grasp of character and 
and with a lottier motive than before.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


David Lyall. 
THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


“It is most refreshing, to meet a writer nowadays 
and ki ndliness in the average man and woman. 
pathos = tender humour David Lyall has few 
ghts of Ho is destiaed to rank as one of the 


By Davin LyaLLt. 6s. 


who finds so much honesty 


‘or genuine 
and ‘The Lig 
productions. 


equal S. 
author's best 


DR. ROBINSON SOUTTAR’S NEW WORK, 


ONE VOLUME 


witH Maps, Price 


12s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 


By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L, 
‘A scholarly work of commanding interest.”"—Ou/look. 
THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN MIND. By, 

the Rev. Professor JAMES Denney, D.D., 2S. 6d. 

A Supplementary Volume to Dr. Denney’s great work, ** The Death of Christ 
(now in iis Third Edition, 6s.). 

THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 
Second Series, Ishmael to Daniel. By the Rev. GreoRGE 
MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., 6s. 

**One of the freshest, sanest, most instruc 
exposition Dr. Matheson has yet given us. 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES. 
D.D., 2s. 6d 


** The messages in this book arestrong, beautiful 
RECORDER, 

THE MEN OF THE BEATITUDES. By 
\. J. Soutnovse, 3s. 6d 

** One of the most illuminating and inspiring studies ot the 
our Lord that we have read for a very long time 

THE CRIMSON BOOK. By 
Youne, 3s. 6d 

SCOTS MAN—* They are full of life and movement, and have 
modernity about them which will commend them to a wider c 
those whose views they so forcibly and fervently express.” 

FAITH’S PERPLEXITIES. 
D.D., 5s. 


“ A lucid and intelligent work. 


tive and practical pieces of Biblical 


"“—DAILY NEWS 


By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, 


METHODIST 


, and tender. 


the Rev 


great sayings of 


—METHODIST TIMES 


the Rev. DinspaLte T. 


a note of 
ass of readers than 


By Rosert J. DRUMMOND, 
"—TLMES. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A., D.D. 


the Rev. G. 


THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST. By 
CAMPBELL MorGAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

This book promises to be one of the most important religious works of the 
year. It is indeed a work which no preacher can afford to neglect. 

WORK, A Companion Volume to “ Friendship.” 
By the Rev. HuGu Biack, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

A charming book, tull of thought and experience 
every young man, 

LAST SHEAVES. By 
D.D., D.Litt. Ss. 

This volume contains Dr. Maclaren's sermons prez ached for the most part 
during the last year of his forty-five years’ pastorate in Manchester. 


ay gene ADDRESSES — A CITY PULPIT. 


a golden possession tor 


the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 


By the Rev H. MORRISON, M. A. 
The eink WEEKLY says :—“ Mr e.. is a preacher bora and 
made. He is thoroughly modern, knows how to chovuse his subjects, and how to 


evoke interest in them. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
M.A. 6s. 

Prof, McFadyen’s 
search, 


Church 


AND THE 
By the Rev. Prof. J. E. McFapyen, 


aim is not only to portray the present state o° Biblical re- 
but to relate the results of the Higher Criticism to the needs of the 
and harmonise helpfully the current dissensions. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By He ten KELLER. 
Edition in the press. 7S. 6d. Illustrated. 

‘The autobiography of Helen Keller is unquestionably one of 
markable records ever published.”"— British Weekly. 


Fourth 


the most re- 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The thrushes, blackbirds, and a thievish throng 
Ravage thy fruit and plunder all thy sheaves. 
Destroy them, they of right to thee belong. 
Grudge not the harmless cricket dew and leaves.” 


An appendix contains some highly meritorious render- 
ings from ‘Theocritus and Moschus. ‘To convey the full 
beauty of the originals would tax the most eminent poetical 
faculty ; but if something of the charm is wanting, the spirit 
is admirably preserved. 

It is dangerous to meddle with Lord Cromer’s Greek, 
for he has three compurgators. Nor can we accuse him 
of any positive inaccuracy in rendering aiadéore (NO. 17) 
by “tearless ” ; for the primitive sense of the word is “ dry,” 
amd a dry eye is certainly devoid of tears. ‘The aridity of 
the lady’s eyes, notwithstanding. is not attributed to her 
shedding no tears, but to her having wept away all she had 
to shed, insomuch that the eyes can no longer honour the 
drafts of the heart (all fond illusion ’tis, but what of that ?). 
“ Parched” or “ seared” would express the poet’s meaning 
more accurately, we think, than “ sleepless,” the interpreta- 
tion of Liddell and Scott. K. GARNETT. 


RECENT VERSE. 
HrrHArsirus. By Arthur Stringer. 
3s. 6d. net. 
BETWEEN THE Licurs. By Alice Herbert. 
Lane. 35. 6d. net. 


London: Grant Richards 


London: Joha 


Mr. STRINGER is a disciple of Mr Stephen Phillips, anil 
he, unfortunately, master’s faults, the ugly 
inversions and the curious habit of ending one’s sentences 
with the verb: 


copies his 


“and one just voice 
Still like a fading lute ~vith sorrow haunts ~ 
One constantly finds that sort of ending in Mr. Phillips's 
plays, and even more often in Mr. Stringer’s blank verse. 
It tends to eliminate that unobtrusive and straightforward 
‘inevitableness” of true poetry. But there is much 
poetical “ wording” in the three blank verse poems which 
make up this book : 
“where shy nightingales 
Shook their old sorrow over Ida’s yloom, 
I into immortality was touc‘ied 
Once more by song and moon! ght far awey. 
I mused beside dim fires with memory. 
Forgot my woe, and, first of all the gods, 
1, wistful-eyed, with aspiration walked!” 
The position of the two personal pronouns and the 
verbs “touched” and “ walked” is, of course, quite un- 
necessary to poetry and, in fact, rather a hindrance to any 
pleasure but that of imagining yourself to be reading 
Mar pessa ; otherwise, the passage is not unworthy of Mr. 
Stringer’s master. 

In Between the Lights, by Alice Herbert, a fine lyrical 
gift is displayed. ‘The book is artistic, earnest, and alto- 
gether well worth reading. It is the work of a writer of 
deep feeling and high ideals, yet of a simple and passionate 
nature withal. This, for instance, is from rather a new 
point of view, as far as our somewhat tainted erotic poetry 
is concerned : 

“ you shall not break my heart- 

I will stand by the cruel bargain. I will take my twentieth 
part. ; 

All you want of me is the touch that stirs, and the face that 
seems to you fair, 

For ali that I give you with them you never were born to care, 

Well! love me or do not love me—there is fire in the cup ] 
hold, 

I will drink it down to the shallow dregs. 
beads for my gold.’ 

And, again, there is a very soft and sweet flow in the 
fine Song of Worship, a haunting little poem of two 
stanzas, one of which we quote: 

* She is as far above me as the sunrise in the sky, 
But all my life because of her, shall hold but this of fame. 
I have not touched her shadow as she passed me—no, not I, 

But I have seen her eyes and heard her voice and named 

her name!” 

Miss Alice Herbert has, indeed, some notes of the true 
nightingale in love with the real Rose. 


I will take your 





GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


Just Published. First Epirton (5,000) sold. 
on Monday. 


Price 6s., post free. At all Libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstalls 


REBECCA 


Of Sunnybrook Farm. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Author of “‘Timothy’s Quest,” “ Bird’s Christmas Carol,” ** Penelope's 
Experiences in E naead. Sc otland, aud Ireland,” &e. 
N.B.—Here is another * Timothy's Quest.’ It is brimful of humour with 
a background of pathos. Loud laughter succeeds the suppressed tear. 

WHAT THE PREss SAY OF HER AND HER BOOKs: 

Times.—* It is pleasant to meet with an American lady writer so culti 
vated in style, so susceptible to enthusiasm. and so capable of seasoning 
her enthusiasm with quiet humour. 

Graphie.—* The best and brightest of American humorists. “She 
is What is always and every where rare—a real humorist 

Baron-de- Book Worms.--* Told with that rare combination of humour 
and pethes that is ge nius.’ 

Pall Mall Gazetle.—* Mrs. Wiggin has a fund of genuine and refined 
hamour that is simp ly irresistible. 

Church Ti It is seldom that we have read a more delightful and 
humorous book than this.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—* Leaves Max O'Rell far behind, and might take 
the prize for innocent fun even from Mr. Jerome. 


SECOND IMPRESSION ready 


SECOND EDITION, Now Ready, post free, 5s 


WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO. 


Being Character Sketches of the Animals in the 
Zoological Gardens 


By L. BEATRICE THOMPSON. 


With 20 Half-Tone Piates and 1 ppp Illustrations, drawn from Life. by 
the Author. Size, 8‘ in. by 6 in., beautifully printed and attractively 
bound ; price 6s , post free 
VYorning Post ‘A profuse] y and beautifully illus tr ated book.’ 

Western Morning News. Full of amusing stories, 

Leeds Mercury. ‘No more ple ising gitt could be found for children 
who are fond of anim als.’ 

Daily News.—** The artist-author has spent five years as ar 
in the Zoological Gardens to good account. 

Birmingham Post * Has done her work well, and her book deserves a 
hearty welcome.” 


1art student 


“Sik EDWIN ARNOLD says 
delightful.” 

84% in. by 5Y in 
net ; postage 4d. 


JAPANESE Girls and Women. 
ALICE M. BACON. 


New Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, with 12 Full-page iustratious 
in Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the distinguished Japanese Artist, 
KEISHU TAKENOUCHI. 


‘The chapters she has penned are 


. bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s. 6d. 


Size, 7), in. by 5in., gilt cloth, 520 pages, price 7s. 6d, net ; postage 3d 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 
By AGNES REPPLIER, 


Author fig Points of View,’ * Essays in Idlen 8s," ‘Jn the 
Dozy Hours,’ ** Books and Me n,” ete, 


Illustrated with many beautiful Drawings by E. Bonsai 

Sphere.—** A beautiful cat book.” 

Liverpool Post,” A most delightful book about cats.” 

Guardian,—** This isa book altogether out of the common Not a 
book, but THE book of the cat.” 

ithenvum.—* The volume before us may be commended to all cat 
lovers.” 

Tilustrated Londen News.—* No writer with whom weare acquainted 
exhibits wore sympathetic insight into, more ciscriminating ay preciation 
of, cat-nature than does this lady, whose restrained humour makes her 
pages so readable.” 

The volume abounds with humorous and remarkable anecdotes of the 
pet cats of Dr. Johnson. Scott, Dickens, Carlyle, Arnold, Liddon, and most 
of the leading li eh the X!Xth century. 


LONDON : 


GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 


New Catalogue post free on app lication. 


Agency for American Books. 
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A Signed Copy of this Letter will be sent to 


any one who wishes 
a guarantee that by 
payment of only 21s. 
now he is securing a 
work which is soon 
to rise more than 100 
per cent, in price. 


“The Times” calls attention to the letter pub- 
lished in this announcement. It is a copy of the 
reply sent to a correspondent who asks whether he 
could, by any possibility, delay subscribing for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and yet hope to secure 
the thirty-five volumes later on without having to 
pay down for them the full price of £57, ¢.¢., more 
than double the present price. 


Nv one should fail to read the reply sent to this 
correspondent, for it contains a clear statement 
of the situation as regards the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” It contains also the most explicit 
guarantee that the imminent withdrawal of “ The 
Times” from the distribution of the work direct to 





REPLY 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
“be Manager.” 


Dear Sir, 


Zlsl Uctole r; 1903. 





In reply to your letter of yesterday, Iam very glad of the 
opportunity you afford me for putting the matter clearly before 
you. We have only a limited number of copies of the newly 
completed “ Encyclopedia Britannica” remaining, and these 
we fully expect to dispose of by, or before, the 19th December 
next; but whether we do so or not, we shall not sell in any part 
of the United Kingdom a single copy after the 19th December for 
one penny less than the published price (£57 cloth, £69 half 
morocco, £79 three-quart r le vant and £101 full morocco), less 
10 per cent. discount to the trade, and we shall bind the trade 
not to sell below or above these prices. Moreover, to prevent the 
possibility of any one’s accumulating copies, we, even now, 
decline to deliver more than one copy to one address, and none 
lo books tllers for sale, We cannot, of cou rst, prom ise thal no 
single person will, afler the 19th December, be willing to part 
with his second-hand copy at less than the prices above quoted, 


but we do distinctly promise that no single copy shall be sold by 














the public will entail arise of more than 109 per cent. us, by any one on our behalf, or by any one with ovr consent 
in the price of the volumes, and to this guarantee 
is attached a promise of which any reader of this 
announcement is welcome to avail himself. 


and approval except on the terms stated ahorve. and as we 
absolute ly control the sale of the ™ Encye lope dia Britannica” 
we believe that no copies will be sold except at these full re tail 


" ma ei tle . . prices. 
“ The Times” is willing to send a signed copy of 





. . —"s IT am sorry that it is inconvenient to you to purchase until 
this letter to any person who, in subscribing now . 


for the “ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” would like te 
have, in black and white, an absolute guarantee 

hat he is indeed taking a last chance of securing at 
tless than half-price a work which will shortly be 
purchasable only at more than double that price 
viz., £57 for the Cloth binding, with proportionately 
higher prices for the richer bindings. 





January, but there is no alternative, and if you or any one else 


can show that we have in any way depart d from the above 





engagement, we unde rlake to return you whatever you paid for 





your copy and all ¢ epcrns s that you have heen pul lo. 








Yours truly, 




















Except, then, for a chance second-hand copy, there is, assuredly, as the letter states, no possibility that after December 19th 
the work will be purchasable for less than £57; but there is uo hardship, even for the poorest, in this early withdrawal, 
No one, however small his income m iy be, need hesitate to secure the indispensable work now, while it is still so cheap. 
for “ The Times” requires an immediate payment of only 21s.—and no more need be paid this year at all. Upon receipt 
of 21s. now, “ The Times ” will book the subscriber's order for the thirty-five volumes of the present less-than-half-price, 
and, if he so desires, will withhold delivery until early next year, when upon delivery the subscriber may complete his 
purchase, at the less-than-half-price, by further small instalments, in spite of the intervening rise of more than too per cent. 


Here, then, are the two facts in the situation which “The Times” desires everyone clearly to understand : 


(1) The rise to £57, more than double the present price, will inevitably come ou December igth, or on any day before 
December igth, when the present small stock is exhausted. ~ 


(2) You may secure the bargain by paying now a deposit of only 21s., and complete your purchase, at the present 
price, next year. 


“The Times” is desirous that these things should be perfectly clear to all the world, lest when the “ Encyclopadia 
Britannica ” is once more sold by booksellers only at more than double the present price, any one might plead ignorance 
as an excuse for his disappointment, or might think that “The Times” had not, to the very last, tully carried out its 
intention of putting an indispen- 
sable possession within reach of all. 
From the beginning “ The Times” 
announced the less-than-half-price 
and the payment by easy instal- 
mets to be only temporary—the 
time for the withdrawal of the offer 
is at hand; but if you apply at once, 
you may yet secure one of the re- 
maining copies which are still 
offered at less than half-price. 


To the MANAGER, ‘‘ The Times,”’ 
Publication Department, Printing House Squere, London, E.C. 
Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on December rgth, and the book describing 


the recently completed Encyclopawdia Britannica This book I will retucn to you, within three days of its 
receipt, if you send with it a stamped and addressed cover in which to enclose it to you. 


BOE sus thcssaineds eles caiiilinn idl en 


eens we eeabioeitin Sethi ctaveibieeinnci iacbeneotuanvevsncone seach Ss oniter to te tn time, however, 
you must fill in and post this Inquiry 
Rank or Occupation ...csecccseceeeccseees itictenee seeeeeeees see Form immediately. 

















SS 


La 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


THE City has spent most of the week in a state of nervous 
uncertainty about the possibility of a rise in the Bank rate. 
The American demand for gold, which was last week 
supposed to have slackened off, reappeared with fresh 
vigour and mopped up all the bars that were available in 
the bullion market; then on Wednesday American buyers 
actually went to the Bank itself and paid an extravagant 
price for gold. As it had been generally asserted and be- 
lieved that the Bank’s store would be respected by the 
Americans until the last possible moment, this fresh de- 
velopment in the situation was supposed to be of serious 
import. However, the Bank directors decided to make no 
change in the official rate, so apparently another week of 
tremor and uncertainty is before us, the difficulties of the 
monetary position being assisted by lurid telegrams from the 
Far East in keeping all our nerves lively. The Bank’s re- 
serve is certainly fairly strong, but this is not the time of 
year for taking many risks with the possibilities. Egypt 
and North America are still draining our sovereigns away, 
and the extent of the American demand—being largely a 
matter of nerves—is quite incalculable. Luckily the conti- 
nental exchanges have moved considerably in our favour, 
and that is something. 








In his inaugural address delivered last week to 
the Institute of Bankers Mr. J. Herbert ‘Tritton 
dealt with some interesting questions. Incidentally he gave 
a neat little rap over the knuckles to Mr. Chamberlain for 
the very inopportune moment that he had chosen for plung 
ing the country into a welter of fiscal agitation. 
But the most interesting part of his speech was that which 
dealt with the question of our gold reserves, which has been, 
as he said, quiescent during the war and is now again attract- 
ing attention. He was bold enough to suggest that, in order 
to increase our supply of available gold, the banks should 
issue Three per Cent. Preference stock, to the extent of 
20 per cent. of their capital, to be invested in gold which 
should be left with the Bank of England for safe custody. 
It cannot be said that the ordinary bank shareholder is likely 
to welcome the suggestion, since the investment would ob- 
viously be unremunerative and the interest on the Preference 
stock would have to be paid out of the profits now Jis- 
tributed among the Ordinary shareholders. Other sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Tritton advocated the separation of the 
bankers’ balances from the rest of the “ other” deposits in 
the Bank of England’s weekly return, and the statement 
by the outside banks of the amount of their cash resources 
every week ; he also proposed that the banks should hold 
foreign bills instead of selling them to the exchange dealers 
and should state the amount thereof weekly. 

These reforms are certainly worthy of consideration, 
especially the latter suggestions ; and it is a pity that dis- 
cussions of Mr. Tritton’s address have confined themselves 
chiefly to the proposal by which bank shareholders should 
sacrifice themselves in order to provide a_ store of 
#.15,000,000 of gold as a sort of insurance fund against 
times of crisis. It is easy enough to point out the imprac- 
ticability of this suggestion: apart from the difficulty of 
persuading bank shareholders to see that such a sacrifice 
would ‘be to their ultimate benefit, the question has to be 
answered, Where is the gold to come from? Obviously 
unless it is to be bought from the Bank of England, thus 
diminishing its store, or withdrawn from circulation, which 
would be difficult, not to say impossible, it would have to 
be got from abroad. But there is no free market for gold 
abroad, and such a mass of bullion—over and above ordinary 
shipments—could only be attracted to our shores by raising 
the rate for money here to a level which would almost cer 

tainly create a panic. 


The District Railway has offered £500,000 Four per 
Cent. Debenture stock, which ought to go well, since elec- 
trification—unless those in charge of it are oversanguine— 
is to bring District Ordinary into the ranks of dividend 
payers. Janus. 





BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


HE AP BOOKS. Our new Catalogue of Publishers’ Remain 
ders, &c., sent free on application, Genuine bargains. New copies 
offered ata great reduction. G. J. GLaisuer, Remainder and discount 

bookseller, 58, High Street, Notting-Hill-Gate, W. 


SS peer is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Sazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED. A good library for £1,0c0 cash down. 

Fancy prices paid for following : Taylor's Life Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennysons In Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 3 vols. ; 
Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 
1881 ; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826 ; Muther's History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Symonds's Essays, 2 vels., 1890; Cook's Foxhunting, 1826; desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871: Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's rench 
Court, 2 vols., 1881; Scotts Waverley, rst edit., 3 vols,, 1814; Motley’s Life 
of John Barneveld, first edition, 2 vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 
1823; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; ; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; 
Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865 ; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874. 100,000 
Books for SALE — WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable 
stock in Birmingh State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16, JOH BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and Modern). ANY QUANTITY 
FOR CASH. Highest Prices Paid for First Editions. Before selling at 
prices oftered elsewhere, write to me. Specially wanted, any old Sporting 

Books. Experienced valuer sent any distance to buy entire or ay au and 
out of print books supplied. Please state wants. ee free. HOL.- 
LAND, BOOK MERCHANT, 21, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by G. and R. 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 

Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent post free 
on application. Books bought.—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS, LTD. 


LONDON HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
LONDON HOTEL RUSSELL 
BEXHILL 


SACKVILLE HOTEL 
DOVER HOTE L BURLINGTON 


FOLKESTONE ROYAL PAY ILION HOTEL 


HARROGATE HOTEL MAJES STIC 


WHITBY HOTEL METROPOLE 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. 


Every form of Bath. 


LLANDUDNO. 
T. GEORGE'S HOTEL. Facing the sea. Grand promenade. 


The largest and oldest established. 130 Bedrooms. Near Pavilion and Pier. 
Golf Links within 10 minutes. Hydraulic Lift. Electric light throughout, 
comfortable lounges, with modern extensions and i aon ements. Inclusive 


terms from 10s. 6d. per day.—T. P. DAVIES, Resident Proprietor. 
BRIGHTON. 
LOYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. é 
ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
MARGATE. 


W HITE H ART HOTE L. (Electric Light.) W. J. Mills, Proprietor. 





EDINBURGH. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor), 


r. MacTav ish, Manager. 


HAMPTON CouRT. 
THAMES HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Harry Tagg, Proprietor. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


Catalogues} 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C., {cash pis- 


= Have the largest Selection of Bibles, ant 
ree. | Prayer-Books, and Church Services. |_°* 7" *: 
Publishers of ‘‘ The Marked Bible,” ‘‘ Lectern Lesson Book, 
‘* Priest's Pocket Bible,” ‘* Daily Service Book,” &c. 
\%* Thousands of Victorian Prayers and Hymns at HALF PRICE!!! wa 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 














Invested Funds ie = ia ..  £47,000,000., 











